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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

IX.^'  S;  Ma“d“onM*  Colonel 

the  credit  of  havini?  forced  him  i  ^  between  them 
and  it  is  eminenUv 

.lutme  should  be  conne^cteS  th«  Macdonald’s 
it  will  help  to  dispel  the  ermni!.*^  ’because 

^nested  dupes  who  follow  thi«^^  notion  that  the  half- 
helong  in  any  special  decree  to  ®  demagogue  , 

at  length  made  nubZ  terms  of  the  motion 
Ken^y,  whohasnonooft^chi'^  T“  ®r. 

and  knows  well  enough  ho w  to  X  V“^ 

»oved.  «  was  expected,  an  add“  ?  ^ad  not  ' 


Poved,  as  was  e;3“  “7,  PV  ‘'■b  cards,  hid  not 

“W  for  the  removal  oftl.wk^*^'^^  Crown,  prav. 

bnt  had  contented  himself  wi^  '^“%ea  from  the  benc{. 
Rniroi  n _ •  .  iiiniseit  with  a  hnmhlxx  _ _ _  «  » 


^•  Kenealy’s  application  wm  before  the  result  of 
he^  got  welf through  wi^  ^“"“—before,  indeed, 
^beheving  the  ClainSnt  ®'®“®“tar7  reasons 

ih^  ***^,?n>tion  by  Ladv  STontleman  ”  argument, 

thin  So  fir 

he  had  bronerht  fnri»r  he  had  gone,  the  only 

pretence  for  an  inquiry  f  ®  shadow  of  a 

the  trial  thiralU^^^^^  have  had  infer- 

Lsnt"’^  1X^"e 

Prace  of  the  conntn  f  ’  “ 

^  rr\ 


I  An  assertion  made  bv  Dr  ir«  i  ^  ~ 

Commons  with  regard  to  *’’®  ^"“se  of 

«.ction  with  ^ct  and  t®X7Jm° 

Not  only  are  great  numbers  of  th.  ®  rebuke. 

l*e  said,  “dissatisfied  with  th;,  ^r’.P'®®'^®"gfond,“ 

®®™a“y  are  almost  nnanimousl v "d*  ’  people  of 

and  there  is  no  greater  ^  dissatisfied  with  it  • 
Teutonic  nation.”  ^nI\,  the  **“"^«rs  than  the’ 

'’f  *w®  ^^'■“an  press  at  Berlin  at  H  verdict 

»t  .Frankfort-on-the-Main  at’  at  Cologne, 

eipzig,  at  Dresden,  at  Breslan”  af*  v-  ^““‘nb,  at 
everywhere -has  loig  ago  nme’e  faet, 

claimant  to  bo  a  common  ‘*'®  s°-oalled 

ions  have  only  given  rise  in  fV  '^^°®®  Preten. 

Jelings  of  merriment  and  diao.  f°  mingled 

■ondered  that  it  should^  fe^te  ®®''™®"a  “mpl/ 
me  spending  of  gnch  “  y®®™>  “«  well  as 

andthespilh-ngofoc^ns  oATl/"®®  a>®aey 

^‘®*’^rn®,”  as  he  is  nniversallv  ea’n  i*j®  “Pa®“do. 

of.  The  only  dissatisfaction  of  ^  ^  disposed 

with  the  unaccountable  lenirth  people  was 

country  wonld-pm^Wy^  -^«h,  fn  the!^ 

«ion  within  a  week.  The  assei-tion  of^n  ^  ®  conclu- 

I’®®'®  "tat®v®r.  As  he  ho?^  "hf 

auch  high  esteem,  he  stands  s^f  load 

of  Its  organs.  ®“'®°“domned  by  the  voice 


TiPWig  IQ  v»A«-hi#^1  1  • 

of  obligations  which  cannot ^remain^"®'  !!'®i  *^’”'®^  under 
d,  chaiged.  His  persistent  eflb^  i  ®®*f®''  ““dis- 

>r  at  least  the  offer  of  a  knmh?wy  ^  rewarded  with 
t,  I  tingnished  himself  by  i^nsim.  t  Session  he  dis- 

^  ®®r‘  ‘^y°“d  the  fourth  clani  ff^h®'p°T  ‘'’®  O®’'®™- 
y  I  Bill,  and  nobody  can  tell  how  mnrh'h^'*'^®”^®'^  Schools 
»  1  inffuenced  Mr.  Disraeli  in  nn.i  °®®  ^'®  “ntinous  spirit 
■  he  said-the  buinf"KC“»7‘°  this  SessioS;^‘ 
s  measure.  This  Session  Mr  i.  ^  j“'®t  “emorablo 
•  earn  the  grateful  considemi-n  /.il®®4^°"®  ®t'b  more  to 
i  the  ffiat  ^e  br^ten^^rtf  ‘i’’®  ^"r  M“>'®‘®^  ^ 
Mr.  Plimsoll,  and^ in  tte  sefond^nr  u  f®'fowship  to 
party  into  a  mess  over  whaTmTy  sfc t"‘» 
^mence  the  breach  of  privilege^  <>n^i  •  i  ®!l  pre- 
Mr.  Lewis  has  shown  a  verv  %,{d  tins  lairt  subject 
well  for  the  success  of  the  ‘1  "hich  - augurs 

to  play.  No  •  wav  d;.™/ A^^,.**®  t’**®  ““dertaken 
lapse  if  his  mS  i!;'*®  “‘ter  col. 

the  Timet  and  the  Daihi  f  P!-  '’"“t®™  of 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Lewie  oi  Tp*!  ‘’®  P®  ‘he  bar 
surance  to  ask  Mr.  Disranli  ^“1  the  as.  • 

to  take  on  the  report  of  the  Form'  *^^*011  ho  intended 
relative  to  the  pnbiication  of  M  H*®  Committee 

Dismeli  was  d^g^brth^  ?  ^“‘t®®’  -“r. 

humiliation  ofl^^  ex^citfy  thl/  /®"®"'®® ‘“to  the 
no  action  at  all,  and  of  eMusin.^ ^  j'®  ““»nt  to  take 
ting  the  HousI  on  hLin^'^^te^ed  tht^  ®o“g»tul.. 
mitlee  is  bound  to  answer  any  queetion  tCy 
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to  put  to  it.  It  18  a  littW  mysterkras  why  Mr.  Disraeli 
should  felicitate  himself  upon  this  simple  discovery  ;  he 
can  hardly  beguile  himself  iido  thinking  that  this  is  a 
very  severe  reflection  on  Mr.  Lowe’s  individual  silence 
when  the  question  was  first  put.  But  why  did  Mr. 
Disraeli  say  that  he  voted  with  reluctance  for  Mr. 
Lewis’s  original  motion  ?  This  can  only  mean  that  Mr. 
Disr^li  is  afraid  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  he  must  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  cheerful  alacrity  which  he  simulated 
in  bowing  to  the  unwelcome  necessity.  We  have  failed 
to  find  any  member  who  pretends  to  have  detected  any 
sign  of  reluctance  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  manner. 


The  revelations  of  the  Select  Committee  continue  to 
be  interesting  and  even  exciting.  There  were  some 
carious  features  connected  with  the  Costa  Rica  loan,  as 
well  as  with  the  Honduras  and  San  Domingo  loans. 
One  of  the  partners  of  Messrs.  Knowles  &  Foster,  who 
brought  out  the  prospectus  of  the  loan  of  1872,  stated 
that  the  gross  amount  of  the  loan  of  2,098, 350Z.  was 
1,712,080/.  They  seem  to  have  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Erlanger  &  Co.,  who  agreed  to  take  800,000/. 
0  firm,”  that  is,  guarantee  its  placing.  It  seems  that 
Messrs.  Knowles  &  Foster  and  a  syndicate  got  among 
them  50,000/.  by  way  of  commission.  On  the  tot^ 
Messrs.  Erlanger  got  168,000/.  gross  commission, 
subject  to  various  deductions,  and  they  appear 
to  have  gone  into  the  market  and  bought  to  a  large 
extent  in  order  to  keep  up  the  prices.  Baron  Erlanger 
defended  the  practice,  and  said  that,  though  it  was 
material  to  the  public  that  a  large  quantity  should  be 
placed,  it  did  not  matter  whether  it  was  placed  by  : 
Feter  or  Paul.  “  But,”  asked  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson 
not  improperly,  “had  the  public  known  you  were 
buying  back  for  Peter,  do  you  think  Paul  would  have 
been  very  anxious  to  go  into  the  loan  ?  ”  Baron  Er- 
langcr  thought  that  “  some  kind  words  ”  from  the  Foreign 
Office  would  induce  the  Costa  Rican  Government 
to  pay  up ;  but  unless  “  kind  words  ”  mean  an  ironclad, 
we  doubt  it.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Barclay  intends  to 
move  that  the  Select  Committee  shall  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  loans  of  the  Venezuelan  and  other 
Governments,  and  no  doubt  the  heroes  hitherto  before 
the  Committee  have  almost  a  right  to  show  if  possible 
that  they  are  not  exceptionally  black  as  financiers  go. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  House  may  well  think  it 
has  been  right  in  going  so  far  as  it  lias  gone. 


occasioB  of  the  presentation  of  a  ckrical  addren  h 
Prince  Hugo  Wmdischgrata,  in  which  King  ViclS^ 
Emmanuel,  besides  getting  a  repetition  of  the  anathe^^ 
for  his  past  crimes  against  the  Papal  Church,  is  calfed 
upon,  in  rather  threatening  expressions,  to  refrain  fro 
signing  the  new  Criminal  Law  and  the  Law  on 
cruitment,  which  do  away  with  certain  privileges 
hitherto  granted  to  priests.  “  Sire !  that  which  I  ^11 
you,”  the  Pope  exclaimed,  “  I  tell  at  the  same  time  all 
monarchs  of  the  earth.  Stop  in  your  career,  or  else  yon 
will  be  driven  to  the  verge  of  a  precipice  ?  ”  This  is 
not  the  language  of  one  who  has  to  expect  a  boon. 
interview  at  Venice  cannot  have  pleased  the  Hohr 
Father.  ^ 


The  informal  and  precarious  tenure  of  Pariiameniarr 
reporters  in  their  gallery,  which  Mr.  Lewis’s  blunderii 
motion  has  forced  urgently  on  public  attention,  is  m^ 
unsatisfactory,  and  on  Thursday  Mr.  Sullivan  asked  the 
head  of  the  Government  whether  he  meant  to  take  any 
steps  to  remove  the  anomaly.  Mr.  Disraeli  answered 
flippantly  that  he  had  no  such  intention;  and  Mr. 
Sullivan  therefore  gave  notice  that,  in  order  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  definite  point,  he  would  n^t  evening 
put  into  operation  the  present  rule  by  which  a  single 
member  may  cause  the  House  to  be  cleared  of 
strangers,  and  if  he  perceived  any  strangers 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chair  would  call  atten¬ 
tion  thereto,  and  would  do  the  same  on  every  even¬ 
ing  during  the  Session  when  he  might  perceive 
strangers  there.  It  was  open  to  doubt  whether  the 
night  on  which  Dr.  Kenealy  was  to  bring  forward  his 
motion  was  the  best  occasion  for  excluding  reporters, 
even  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  good;  but  fortn- 
nately  Mr.  Sullivan  was  exempted  from  the  neces^y  of 
executing  his  threat.  Lord  Hartington  has  given 
notice  that  he  will  bring  the  whole  matter  befoye  the 
House  at  an  early  date. 


We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  telegram  of  the 
Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  which  says 
that  a  gun  factoiy  in  Upper  Austria  is  making 
250,000  rifles  for  Germany,  and  that  a- Vienna  firm 
executes  a  German  order  for  30,000,000  of  cartridges 


for  delivery  in  June,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The 
“  30,000,000  of  cartridges  ”  which  are  to  be  delivered 


The  debate  on  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  renewed 
on  Thursday  on  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee, 
would  have  been  alarming  in  any  session  in  which  there 
was  valuable  work  waiting  to  be  done.  The  Home 
Rulers  had  made  up  their  minds  to  obstruct  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  as  much  as  possible  by  a  free  use  of  the 
privilege  of  speech,  applying  all  their  native  gift  in 
that  direction  to  the  manufacture  of  quantity  rather 
than  quality.  The  protagonist  of  the  occasion  was 
Mr.  Biggar,  member  for  Cavan,  who  delivered  a  speech 
of  four  hours’  duration,  feeding  the  fire  of  his  eloquence 
with  masses  of  statistical  papers.  At  half-past  one  a 
motion  was  made  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
and  was  of  course  rejected  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one ; 
but  when  Major  O’Gorman  renewed  the  motion,  and 
declared  that  “if  the  liberties  of  his  country  were 
to  be  destroyed  by  an  insolent  and  despotic 
majority,  those  liberties  would  die  hard,”  Mr. 
Disra^i  yielded,  and  the  debate  stands  adjourned  to 
Monday. 


in  June  resemble  rather  closely  the  40,000,000  of  cart¬ 
ridges  which  the  Avenir  Militaire  recently  alleged  to  be 
manufactured  by  a  Vienna  firm  in  consequence  of  an 
order  from  the  German  War  Minister.  The  same  well- 
informed  French  military  paper  announced  that  “  Krepp 
has  received  an  order  for  a  monthly  supply  of  400  pie^ 
of  ordnance.  steel-guns;”400  of  them,  and  not  less,  haying 
to  be  turned  out  every  four  weeks  !  These  assertkmi, 
to  which  others  equally  credible  were  added,  have 
created  much  amusement,  and  been  treated  as  “  vril* 
ducks  of  journalism  ”  in  the  Berlin  Press.  After  b*ving 
been  lamed  in  the  wing  in  their  flight  through  Germany, 
they  are  revived  now  by  the  electric  wire,  and  set 
for  a  fresh  journey  from  Vienna  to  London.  We  oa^t 
to  mention  that  the  Avenir  Militaire^  an  army 
boldly  professed  to  have  received  its  nonsensical  infor¬ 
mation  “  from  the  best  source  at  Berlin.”  sourw 

is  on  a  par  with  a  “Berlin  correspondence’ 

Gourrier  de  France,  which  speaks  of  “  the  famous  Mr. 
Dollinger,  the  President  of  the  Berlin  Academy  o 
Sciences  ”  (!).  If  Oxenstierna  still  lived,  he  mig 
say — “  See,  my  son,  with  what  little  wisdom  Army 
Gazettes  are  edited !  ” 


The  communication  we  recently  received  from  a  well- 
informed  quarter  on  the  meeting  at  Venice  has  already 
been  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the  action  of  the  Pope. 
Our  informant,  mentioning  that  the  Papal  pretensions 
would  be  discussed  at  the  interview  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  two  countries,  added  significantly  : — “  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Infallibilist  party  can  look  forward  to  such  a 
contingency  with  great  ease  and  pleasure.”  Now  we 
have  received  a  new  speech  of  Pius  IX.,  made  on  the 


The  Agricultural  Holding's  Bill  passed  through 
mittee  in  the  Lords  at  one  sitting.  The  most  importan 
amendment  on  the  paper,  standing  in  the  name  of  ® 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  was  postponed  until  the  ‘ 

As  the  bill  stands,  it  may  be  made  nugat(^,  7 
the  landlord,  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen. 
proposes,  that  while  freedom  of  contract  shall  w 
served,  the  landlord  shall  not  be  able  to  exclude  the  » 
except  in  regard  to  the  particular  improvements  speem 
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in  the  agreement.  Thus  the  right  of  the  tenant  to 
compensation  shall  be  preserved  to  him,  except  in  re^rd 
to  &se  particular  improvements  that  he  specially 
ajfrees  to  undertake  without  compensation.  The  amend- 
while  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  the 
bilk  would  be  a  substantial  concession  to  the  farmers, 
and  we  shall  observe  with  some  curiosity  how  the 
Xx)rds  will  deal  with  it.  • 

The  discussion  in  committee  shows  that  on  the  land 
question  there  is  really  only  one  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  that  is  the  landlords’  party.  The  few 
public-spirited  peers  who  are  able  to  view  the  subject 
a  higher  than  class  standpoint,  fail  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  solid  phalanx  of  landowners.  The 
puke  of  Argyll  made  himself  the  spokesman  of  a 
peculiarly  arid  and  cynical  Toryism,  and  evidently  felt 
Sat  the  privilege  of  improving  a  Duke’s  property  is  in 
itself  so  high  an  honour  to  a  farmer,  that  it  is  little  short 
of  an  impertinence  to  ask  pecuniary  compensation.  In 
a  speech  of  thin  reasoning  and  transparent  sophism,  the 
noble  Duke  proved,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  in  Scot¬ 
land,  at  all  events,  where  tenants  have  leases,  it  was 
monstrous  for  them  to  ask  compensation  for  their  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  landlord’s  property.  He  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  convincing  the  tenants  of  the  soundness  of 
such  views.  The  discussion  will  be  useful,  as  it  will 
prove  to  the  dullest  farmer  that  there  is  nothing  to  hope 
mr  in  either  of  our  political  parties,  and  that  he  must 
waken  up  and  establish  a  Radical  farmers*  party,  if  any 
good  is  to  be  got  from  the  Legislature. 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  SCHOOL  FOR 
SCANDAL. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  House  of  Commons 
has  finally  accepted  the  pleasant  programme  offered  by 
Mr.  Disraeli.  These  are  the  piping  times  of  peace,  when 
the  harsh  sounds  of  cruel  political  strife  are  silent,  and 
membei-8  of  the  great  governing  body  have  time  to  think 
of  their  own  domestic  concerns.  The  debates  have  be¬ 
come  like  the  conversations  at  a  Dorcas  meeting,  and  to 
report  them  is  like  reporting  the  exciting  scandals  of  a 
small  tea-party.  Every  evening  the  House  of  Commons 
meets  and  discusses  some  question  of  pleasant  scandalous 
interest,  and  we  are  in  the  constant  fear  lest  some  one 
or  other  should  turn  out  no  better  than  he  should  be. 
It  is  always  perilous  when  old  women  begin  to  discuss 
matters  of  personal  character,  and  the  old  women  at  St. 
Stephen’s  must  be  prepared  for  some  shocking  piece  of 
news  if  they  will  insist  upon  investigating  one  another’s 
antecedents.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Disraeli  presides  over  the 
festival  with  the  faultless  instinct  of  Mrs.  Candour.  He 
has  the  invaluable  gift  of  fostering  the  tittle-tattle  with¬ 
out  appearing  to  approve  it.  He  knows  who  are  the 
individual  members  with  a  real  talent  for  scandal,  and 
he  has  the  necessary  fortitude  to  bear  calmly  any  reve¬ 
lations  that  may  be  made.  Now  and  again  some  foolish 
matter  of  practical  government  may  interrupt  these 
c^rming  evenings.  A  Budget  or  a  Burials  Bill  must  be 
discussed,  and  for  a  few  hours  the  more  interesting  topic 
has  to  be  laid  aside.  But  only  fora  few  hours — the  tire¬ 
some  and  dull  matters  are  quickly  disposed  of — and 
after  determining  that  the  Dissenter  shall  go  to  heaven 
in  a  Church  service,  the  House  resumes  its  long  de¬ 
lightful  tea-party. 

The  only  possible  objection  that  can  be  urged  against 
this  mode  of  passing  a  happy  Session  is  the  prominence 
it  gives  to  certain  individuals.  We  do  not  as  yet  feel 
quite^  sure^  of  the  ultimate  benefits  of  a  policy  which 
permits  Sir  Lawrence  Palk  and  Mr.  Whalley  to  take 
part  in  the  debates,  and  renders  Captain  Bedford  Pirn 
an  important  person.  Otherwise  the  scheme  is  both 
^cellent  in  itself  and  excellently  carried  out.  Already 
there  is  enough  material  to  last  out  the  Session,  and 
more  will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming.  With  the  Foreign 
ijoans  Committee  going  on  up-stairs,  and  the  editor  of 
toe  Englishman  down  below,  slander  need  never  fail. 


And  if  the  matters  that  now  seem  so  interesting  should 
by  any  chance  lose  their  charm,  the  House  has  full 
power  to  collect  further  information.  The  member  tof 
A  may  give  notice  that  on  a  certain  evening  he  wiff 
ask  the  member  for  B  whether  it  is  true  that  ho  has 
been  twice  married,  and  that  his  first  wife  died  of  a 
broken  heart  ?  All  the  House  will  be  crammed  tb 
hear  what  B’s  representative  shall  say,  and  then, 
when  he  has  spoken,  and  it  has  been  reported,  the 
member  for  C  can  draw  attention  to  a  breach  of  privilege. 
And  then  the  printers  of  the  various  newspapers  can  do 
summoned  to  have  a  chat  with  the  Speaker,  and  even  in 
the  dullest  moments  the  House  can  always  call  upon  D». 
Kenealy  for  his  comic  song  about  the  unjust  Judge. 
is  foolish,  under  such  circumstances,  to  speak  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  a  dull  place.  No  place  can  be  really  dull  where 
those  present  discuss  only  what  they  understand,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  has  already  shown  that  it 
understands  scandal  very  thoroughly.  Mr.  Disraeli 
understands  it,  and,  what  is  more  important,  Dr. 
Kenealy  understands  it ;  and  in  the  present  Session  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  no  more  than  the  obsequious  chairman  who 
introduces  the  member  for  Stoke  to  the  meeting.  This, 
in  fact,  is  Dr.  Kenealy’s  Session ;  all  other  persons  who 
have  gained  reputation  of  late  in  the  House  of  Commons 
have  partly  accepted  the  Doctor’s  programme,  and  have 
been  Careful  to  confine  themselves  to  merely  personal  mat¬ 
ters.  Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  and  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  three  subordinate  lights  of  the  time,  have  all 
dabbled  in  personalities ;  and  Mr.  Whalley,  another 
eminent  man,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  comic  edition 
of  Dr.  Kenealy,  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is 
concerned.  And  it  is  very  fortunate  for  Dr.  Kenealy 
and  his  notoriety  that  fate  should  have  granted  him  an 
entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons  at  so  favourable  a 
season.  In  times  of  serious  business,  when  the  conduct 
of  affairs  is  guided  by  common  sense,  we  fear  he  would 
have  receiv^  but  slight  attention,  and  his  portentous 
notice  would  have  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
notice-book  as  long  as  he  pleased.  But  in  a 
season  of  trivialities,  the  most  trivial  matter 
is  the  most  welcome ;  and  as  the  House  of  Commons 
has  given  itself  up  to  folly  for  this  Session,  the 
member  for  Stoke  has  his  opportunity.  But  let  us 
fancy  for  a  moment  that  Dr.  Kenealy  and  his  troupe  of 
unjust  Judges  had  made  their  appearance  during  the 
debates  on  the  Reform  Bill  or  the  Abolition  of  the  Irish 
Church.  Would  the  Prime  Minister  have  provided  a 
Government  night  for  his  performance,  or  would  any 
single  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  cared 
whether  the  Englishman  did  or  did  not  contain  libels  ? 
Would  anyone  at  such  a  season  have  listened  to  Captain 
Bedford  Pirn,  or  would  Sir  Lawrence  Palk  have  been 
allowed  to  put  questions  to  Sir  Henry  James  ?  We 
think  not ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Kenealy,  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  and  all  the  lesser  heroes  who  have  helped  to  make 
the  House  of  Commons  a  school  for  scandal,  may  con* 
gratulate  themselves  that  fate  has  been  so  gracious. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  to 
know  how  to  be  idle.  The  House  of  Lords  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  idleness  for  so  long  that  its  members  have 
acquired  a  certain  decorous  habit  and  bearing.  Legis¬ 
lative  inactivity  has  become  a  tradition  of  the  place, 
and  therefore  a  specially  idle  and  uneventful  Session 
does  not  lead  them  into  the  kind  of  imprudence  that 
tempts  the  Lower  House.  But  the  Commons  with 
nothing  to  do  are  like  aman  who  has  retired  fix)m  business 
in  late  life.  They  do  not  know  how  to  occupy 
their  leisure.  They  cannot  refrain  from  the  appearance 
of  occupation,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  fall  into 
the  mischievous  course  of  inventing  work  which  is  even* 
worse  than  useless  to  the  community.  The  august 
assembly  is  turned  for  awhile  into  a  school  for  scandal, 
and  members  eagerly  seek  for  the  kind  of  excitement 
which  mean  personality  can  give.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  under  such  circumstances  Dr.  Kenealy  should 
become  notorious.  History  repeats  itself,  even  the 
fanciful  history  of  a  poet,  and  there  is  nothing  really 
surprising  in  the  picture  of  Titania  with  her  arms  round 
Bottom’s  neck.  Nor  can  the  outer  world  greatly  con- 
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thing.  During  the  Crimean  War  similar  recruits  were 
sent  to  fill  the  casualties  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  beW 
Sebastopol,  but  they  filled  onl^  the  hospital  tents  or  the 
graveyards.  Lord  Baglan  bitterly  complained  of  the 
“  boys  ”  that  were  sent  to  him  as  reliefs,  and  it  is  no 
perversion  of  history  now  to  say  that  much  of  the 
failure  of  the  two  English  assaults  against  the  Redan 
was  owing  to  the  number  of  raw  undisciplined  youths 
who  had  neither  the  physique  nor  the  morale  of  their  older 


demn  the  folly  of  their  Parliament.  While  Pall  Mall  is 
lined  with  the  carriages  of  those  who  go  to  listen  to  the 
performances  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  we  must 
not  be  surprised  that  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  flock  to  listen  to  Dr.  Kenealy.  The 
same  order  of  intelligence  is  attracted  in  both  cases,  and 
the  same  love  of  excitement  supports  the  movement. 
But  for  our  own  part  we  shall  be  glad  when  this  state 
of  things  shall  have  yielded  to  a  more  earnest  political 
time.  We  do  not  grudge  Dr.  Kenealy  the  prominence 
he  has  gained  in  a  Session  that  has  also  made  Sir 
Lawrence  Palk  and  Captain  Pirn  prominent,  but  we  do 


can  only  be  avoided  by  Ministers  looking  difficulties 
fairly  in  the  face  and  honestly  grappling  with  them. 
There  were  honourable  members  who  were  shocked  or 
terrified  at  the  suggestion  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  made  a 
short  time  ago,  that  we  should  introduce  something  like 
the  Swiss  conscription  system,  but  this  opinion  is  held 
by  many  military  men.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
General  Commanding-in-Chief,  who  may  be  presumed 
to  have  studied  the  question  carefully,  has  made  no 
secret  of  his  opinion  that  we  must  fall  back  upon 
conscription ;  Lord  Sandhurst  has  long  held  a 
similar  view ;  and  the  Royal  United  Service  Insti¬ 
tution  has  just  awarded  its  gold  modal  prize  to 
an  officer  whose  essay  goes  to  show  that  our 
present  system  of  recruiting  must  speedily  collapse 
and  that  we  can  only  hope  to  obtain  an  efficient  army 
by  conscription.  Against  such  opinions  there  is  of 
course  the  usual  Rule  Britannia  after-dinner  talk  about 
Englishmen  being  always  ready  to  die  for  their  Queen 
and  country,  a  duty  which  our  150,000  volunteers  are 
ready,  no  doubt,  to  perform  at  or  without  a  moment’s 
notice ;  but  facts  are  stubborn  things,'  and  facts  at  pre¬ 
sent  seem  to  indicate  that  we  have  a  very  expensive 
army,  thirty  percent,  of  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition,  and  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
preventing  a  large  portion  of  the  seventy  per  cent,  fiom 
deserting.  “However,”  says  Mr.  Hardy,  “there  is 
your  army,  and  you  must  make  the  best  of  it.” 

There  were  various  remedies  suggested  for  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  unsatisfactory  state  of  things — higher  pay, 
pensions,  a  separate  recruiting  for  the  Colonies,  the 
drafting  of  bad  characters  into  regiments  for  Indian 
service  alone,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  branding  of  all 
the  officers  and  men  !  This  last  idea  came  from  Sh  C. 
Russell,  who  declared  that  the  officers  would  not  obiwt. 
The  House  was  not  informed  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  marking  would  be  carried  out,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  every  soldier  from  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  to  the  latest  recruit  were  tattooed,  sav  with 
the  Royal  arms  on  the  forehead,  desertion  would  to  a 
considerable  extent  be  checked,  and  cease  to  be  what  it 
now'  is — a  very  profitable  trade.  Leaving  Sir  C.  Russell  s 
proposal  for  the  consideration  of  the  officers  on  whose  be¬ 
half  he  spoke,  we  think  that  there  areother  ways  of  getting 
recruits  of  good  physique  and  of  keeping  up  that  “  flame 
of  patriotism  ”  wdiich  Lord  Elcho  declared  has  only  to  be 
fanned  to  burst  forth  as  bright  as  ever  it  did  in  times 
past.  If  a  general  conscription  is  really  so  distastefm 
to  Englishmen,  as  some  writers  and  speakers  insist  it 
is,  and  if  volunteering  is  so  popular,  cannot  something 
bo  done  to  make  the  spirit  which  now  actuates  only 
150,000  of  the  youth  of  England  more  general  ?  Why 
not  introduce  drill  as  a  part  of  education  to  be  taught 
in  all  our  schools  ?  If  it  be  true  what  one  honourable 
member  stated  that  “  when  Englishmen  had  once 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  business  of  war  the 
country  might  trust  to  the  military  spirit  and 
{mtriotism  *of  its  people,  so  that  when  the  drum  of 
battle  sounded  such  au  armed  and  well-drilled  fowe 
would  be  brought  into  the  field  as  would  astonish 
any  aggressor,”  the  earlier  that  Englishmen  begin  to 
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leam  those  rudiments  the  better.  It  is  not,  however, 
with  a  view  to  encourage  the  “  art  of  cutting  throats 
that  we  are  inclined  to  recommend  that  drill  become 
part  of  school  education.  Drill  involves  discipline,  and 
the  training  cannot  bo  other  than  beneficial.  With 
drill,  gymnastics  calculated  to  improve  the  physique 
generally  ought  to  be  combined,  but  we  are  at  present 
far  behind  our  Continental  neighbours  in  recognising  the 
value  of  gymnastics  for  this  purpose.  We  have  few 
trained  professors  who  could  give  instructions  in  this 
branch  of  physical  education,  but  a  demand  for  them 
would  soon  secure  a  supply,  and  this  demand  would  fol¬ 
low  upou  drill  becoming  an  element  of  education  in  our 
public  and  private  schools.  But  drill,  even  if  confined 
to  the  “setting-up  “  exercises  which  a  recruit  is  taught, 
would  do  much  to  improve  the  physique  of  our  boys, 
and  make  those  who  desire  to  be  soldiers  better  mate¬ 
rial  at  twenty  years  of  age  than  the  narrow-chested 
weak-limbed  mortals  whom  the  recruiting  sergeants  are 
with  difficulty  now  enlisting.  A  system  of  drill  for  schools 
could  be  introduced  at  once,  and  would  be  most 
popular  amongst  those  for  whoso  benefit  it  was  intended. 
Whatever  might  be  its  moral  effect  in  keeping  alive  the 
warlike  or,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it,  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  Englishmen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  advantage 
as  a  step  towards  physical  training.  We  have  hitherto 
in  our  various  systems  of  education  been  working  the 
intellect  much  at  the  expense  of  the  body,  to  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  harmony  which  Nature  intended  should 
exist  between  them.  Let  drill  be  insisted  upon  as  a 
part  of  school  education,  and  before  long  we  shall  hear 
fewer  complaints  regarding  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
young  men  of  sufficient  physique  and  stamina  for  our 
army,  and  we  shall  listen  to  Rule  Britannia  speeches 
with  greater  equanimity  and  more  at  our  ease  than  at 
present,  when  the  Secretary  at  War  calmly  tells  the 
House  of  Commons  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  army, 
upon  which  the  nation  looks  for  its  safety  in  time  of 
danger,  is  in  an  “  unsatisfactory  ”  condition. 


M.  CHEVALIER  IN  LANCASHIRE. 


Lancashire  has  this  week  been  welcoming  a  guest 
such  as  the  great  centre  of  English  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  delights  to  honour.  M.  Michel  Chevalier  is 
certainly  the  best  known,  and  in  more  senses  than  one 
the  most  distinguished,  of  French  free-traders ;  and 
among  the  prosperous  communities  where  the  battle  of 
free-trade  was  fought  out,  and  where  its  rich  spoils 
have  been  most  plentifully  gathered  in,  it  is  natural 
that  the  efforts  of  an  ally  so  devoted  and  so  powerful 
should  obtain  recognition.  For  M.  Chevalier  has  made 
free-trade  the  faith  of  his  lifetime;  it  was  the  opera¬ 
tive  force  with  him  that  a  religious  or  a  political  or  a 
I^rsonal  passion  has  been  with  other  men,  and  perhaps 
there  never  before  was  a  case  in  which  an  abstract  econo¬ 
mical  principle  has  guided  and  governed  so  steadily  and 
successfully  a  very  brilliant  career,  and  brought  it  to 
eighU  that  might  be  envied  by  restless  and  self-seeking 
^bition.  M.  Chevalier’s  natural  capacities  were  not 
order,  but  they  have  been  carefully  culti- 
^ted  and  w^ly  directed,  and  his  singleness  of  purpose 
has  made  his  mark  where  greater  but  more  diffused 
have  failed  to  achieve  any  lasting  work, 
et  while  we  admire  the  completeness  of  M.  Chevalier’s 
career,  . we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  something  want- 
cannot  help  doubting  whether  the  world 
would  ever  have  made  itself  what  it  is,  a  fit  abiding- 
j  **  civilised  human  beings,  if  all  its  great 
men  had  been  as  logically  loyal  to  some  abstract  dogma 
fre^trad™^^^  Philosophy  as  M.  Chevalier  has  been  to 

It  caimot  be  said  that  M.  Chevalier’s  was  an  eventful 
e,  for  he  took  little  part  in  the  violent  and  exciting 
11  ®  country’s  politics ;  but  it  was  em- 

T?  ^  filled  with  work,  and  fertile  in  Baconian 
fied  trained  in  a  school  that  would  have  satis- 

cnrin  1*  whose  eulogy  of  engineering  was  so 

nsiy  coloured  not  long  ago  by  the  unexpected  revela¬ 


tion  of  his  distaste  for  the  Oxford  culture  that  had  made 
him  what  he  was.  At  the  Polytechnic  and  in  the  Schools  of 
Mines  M.  Chevalier  became  a  skilful  engineer,  and  was 
employed  for  some  time  in  the  Government  surveys.  But 
at  this  period  occurred  the  only  aberration  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  that  was  to  be  noted  in  his  long  life.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  of  July  was  the  superficial  political  symptom  of  an 
intellectual  excitement  that  penetrated  the  whole  of 
French  society.  Into  one  of  the  eddies  of  this  mental 
maelstrom  young  Chevalier  was  drawn  away  from  the 
business  of  the  Fonts  et  Chauss6es.  The  philosophical 
creed  of  Saint  Simon  had  been  worked  into  something 
like  a  religious  organisation  by  Pore  Enfantin  and  his 
associates,  and  Chevalier  became  one  of  the  adherents 
of  the  new  faith.  We  do  not  knowhow  far  he  accepted 
at  that  time  the  “free-love  ”  doctrines  of  the  “  Supreme 
Father  ’’  as  the  sectaries  of  M6nil-Montant  called  En¬ 
fantin,  but  it  is  said  that  he  took  part  in  the  editing  of 
the  Litre  Nouveau^  the  Bible  of  the  Saint  Simonians. 
His  more  public  function  was  the  management  of  one  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  sect,  in  which  the  social  and  industrial 
doctrines  of  the  system  were  expounded.  Here  M.  Cheva¬ 
lier  developed  with  zeal  and  sHll  his  thesis  that  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  human  race  must  be  founded  on  peace  and 
industry ;  and  when  he  had  drifted  away  from  the 
mystical  doctrines  of  his  fellow- workers,  he  still  retained 
his  faith  in  the  power  (a  separation  which  was  furthered 
by  his  imprisonment  for  complicity  in  the  propagation 
of  “  scandalous  doctrines  ’’)  of  enlarging  the  pleasure 
of  the  human  race  by  the  operation  of  Uiose  forces  which 
we  consider  the  constituents  of  wealth.  A  formal  re¬ 
tractation  of  the  revolutionary  dogma  attacking  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  social  institutions  followed,  and  M. 
Chevalier  was  reconciled  and  received  back  into  the 
bosom  of  hourgeoise  society  by  no  less  a  person  than 
M.  Thiers  himself.  M.  Thiers  sent  the  converted  St. 
Simonian  on  a  special  mission  to  the  United  States  to 
report  upon  the  railway  and  canal  system  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  and  the  results  of  his  inquiries  were  published,  in 
a  volume  that  met  with  considerable  notice,  in  1836. 
M.  Chevalier  was  at  that  time  just  thirty  years  of  age ; 
he  had  sown  his  philosophical  wild  oate,  and  thence¬ 
forward  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  or¬ 
thodox  political  economy.  He  wrote  on  the  English 
commercial  crisis,  on  the  progress  of  French  in¬ 
dustry,  and  became  Professor  of  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy  in  the  College  of  France.  With  Bastiat  he 
laboured  unfruitfully  to  reproduce  in  France  the  work 
that  the  Anti-Com  Law  League  had  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  in  England,  and  with  the  same  ally  he  attacked 
the  Socialistic  and  Communistic  sectaries  whoTO 
schemes  swarmed  in  the  brief  sunshine  of  the  Republic 
of  1848.  The  “  Red  Spectre  ”  terrified  M.  Chevalier 
and  many  others  who  believed  that  a  country  could  be 
saved  by  political  economy  alone  into  accepting  Louis 
Napoleon  as  a  “  saviour  of  society.”  The  coup  d'etat 
accordingly  brought  M.  Chevalier  promotion.  Court 
favour,  and  an  opportunity  for  preaching  his  doctrines 
in  high  places.  Yet  those  doctrines  did  not  for  a  timo 
make  much  way.  It  was  not  until  1860,  when  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  finally  made  up  his  mind  that,  in  spite  of  the 
vapouring  of  the  French  army,  it  was  better  for  France 
and  her  ruler  to  be  at  peace  with  England,  that 
M.  Chevalier’s  opportunity  arrived.  He  negotiated 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  Mr.  Cobden,  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  senatorship.  This  most  valuable 
service  to  the  interests  of  commerce  is  a  ^  proof 
among  many  of  what  M.  Chevalier  could  do  in  his  own 
proper  sphere  of  work  ;  unfortunately,  he  soon  showed 
how  very  limited  that  sphere  was.  In  politics  M. 
Chevalier  was  not  able  to  conceive  that  anything  could 
be  going  wrong  so  long  as  industrial  production  was 
active  and  trade  unfettered.  He  advocated  the  insane 
and  ruinous  expedition  to  Mexico ;  he  never,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  raised  his  voice  to  denounce  the  corrup¬ 
tion  that  was  poisoning  the  social  life  and  offici^ 
organisation  of  France  during  the  latter  days  of  thie 
Empire.  In  Lancashire  his  political  blindness  has  been 
forgotten,  while  his  economical  services  as  the  negotiator 
of  the  Commercial  Treaty  are  gp^itefully  remembered. 
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M.  Chevalier’a  peculiar  work,  that  of  winning  over  his 
oonntrymen  to  the  doctrine  in  which  he  believes  so 
firmly,  is  not  yet  by  any  means  complete,  and  English 
cnte^rise  is  interested  in  every  step  that  free-trade 
takes  among  our  neighbours.  In  his  speech  before  the 
members  oi  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  M. 
Chevalier  alluded  to  tne  fact  that  he  had  at  present  a 
labour  pressing  upon  him  of  enormous  magnitude  and 
promising  splendid  results.  This  is  the  construction 
of  the  Channel  tunnel,  an  enterprise  which  not  only 
excites  M.  Chevalier’s  professional  interest,  but  tends  to 
further  that  intercommunication  of  peoples  which  is  the 
most  effectual  means  of  spreading  sound  economical 
doctrines.  But  M.  Chevalier’s  energies  are  not  absorbed 
by  this  work  ;  he  g^ave  his  audience  to  understand  that 
he  is  watching  carefully  that  network  of  commercial 
treaties  of  which  the  convention  which  he  negotiated 
with  Mr.  Cobden  fifteen  years  ago  joined  together  the 
first  link.  Though  he  admits,  as  he  should  be  the  first 
to  do,  the  enormous  international  benefits  resulting  from 
those  treaties,  he  is  not  content  with  the  relations  that 
they  establish  among  the  States  of  Europe.  He 
says : — 

An  improvement,  that  is  to  say  more  liberty,  vrill  be  needed,  because 
the  treaty  between  England  and  France,  which  was  taken  as  a 
model  for  all  others,  although  advantageous,  is  still^very  crude  and 
imperfect.  When  the  treaties  were  made  the  novelty  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  alarmed  Continental  Ooremments,  the  more  so  because 
many  of  the  maaufacturers  and  most  of  the  working-men  enter¬ 
tain^  the  erroneous  notion  that  they  were  being  sacrificed  by 
foreigners;  now  the  experiment  has  been  so  far  successful  that 
the  prejudice  against  the  freedom  of  international  commerce,  held 
half  a  century  ago  by  the  bulk  of  the  population,  is  speedily 
vanishing,  and  one  step  further  towards  free-trade  would  find  a 
readier  acceptance  amongst  manufacturers  and  working-men. 

And  though  no  one  can  have  a  firmer  faith  than  M. 
Chevalier  has  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  free-trade,  he 
warns  us  that  at  this  moment  interested  selfishness  or 
traditional  ignorance  may  be  able  by  efforts  which  are 
obstinate  and  vigorous  to  promote  a  local  and  temporary 
reaction.  English  iree-traders  are  bound  to  bo  vigilant 
for  themselves,  but  they  may  congratulate  themselves 
on  having  an  ally  so  watchful  and  active  as  M.  Chevalier. 


THE  BURIALS  BILL. 


,  We  are  not  able  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  unqualified 
satisfaction  expressed  with  respect  to  the  division  on 
the  Burials  Bill.  Of  course,  it  is  a  subject  for  congratu¬ 
lation  to  think  that  the  opposition  to  the  measure  is 
dying  out ;  that  it  is  timidly  and  in  a  half-hearted  fashion 
opposed  by  the  Ministry ;  and  that  in  a  House  composed 
of  482  members  the  Bill  was  lost  by  only  14.  We  may 
take  it  that  the  end  is  near  at  hand,  and  that  this  la^ 
stronghold  of  intolerant  privilege  will  soon  fall.  The 
Ministers  who  were  put  up  to  speak  against  the  Bill 
talked  of  possible  concessions ;  and  the  Solicitor- General, 
who  held  a  brief  against  it,  fenced  and  manoeuvred  as  if 
he  knew  he  was  fighting  a  hopeless  battle  and  hiding  a 
retreat.  Where  had  gone  the  “  No  surrender  ”  proud 
arrogant  speeches  bv  men  who  spoke  as  if  Dissenters 
were  dust  beneath  toeir  feet — creatures  to  be  trampled 
upon,  taxed,  and  insulted  ?  Where  were  the  dozens  of 
Tory  orators  who  were  wont  to  represent  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan’s  Bill  as  a  stratagem  and  a  delusion,  veiling  a 
design  to  procure  admittance  into  the  churchyard  so  as 
to  procure  thereafter  entrance  into  the  church  ?  There 
was  little  of  that  sort  of  argument ;  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  untimely,  hollow  facetiousness  of  Colouel 
Leigh,  all  was  tolerably  decorous,  and  portended  the  early 
abandonment  of  a  position  which  many  zealous  Church¬ 
men  believe  to  be  scarcely  worth  defending. 

But  the  altered  tone  oi  the  debate  does  not  reconcile 
us  to  the  fact  that  by  the  law  of  this  country  a  Dissenter 
may  not  be  buried  in  the  manner  that  he  desires,  but  only 
as  certain  other  persons  wish.  It  is  still  the  marvellous 
fact  that  more  than  two  hundred  English  gentlemen, 
most  of  them  presumably  with  good  hearts  and  fair 
intelligence,  should,  after  due  deliberation,  decline  to 
permit  a  Dissenter  to  perform  over  the  grave  of  a  friend 
of  spotless  character  those  ceremonies  which  he  believes 


the  solemn  occasion  demands,  and  which  he  knows 
the  dead  man  would  have  desired.  Over  the  graves  of 
the  most  worthless  of  Churchmen— over  one  whose  life 
has  been  loose  and  far  from  creditable,  or  who  has  died 
in  a  state  of  drunkenness — the  Burial  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England  may  be—nay,  must  be — ^performed. 
Almost  any  apparent  perversion  of  that  Service  will  be 
permitted.  But  when  a  Dissenter  is  buried  in  a  ceme¬ 
tery  which  he  may  have  help^  to  form  and  keep  up,  his 
friends  will  be  told  that  the  rites  of  their  church  cannot 
be  performed  over  his  grave;  that  his  body  must  be 
committed  to  the  earth  without  one  word  bemg  uttered 
over  it,  or  that  they  must  take  the  Service  of  a 
Church  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and  with  which 
they  may  perhaps  have  no  sympathy.  It  still  will 
be  the  case  that  in  the  parochial  burial-ground 
there  will  be  a  pitiftil  desire  to  tolerate  no  religi-* 
ous  ceremonies  except  those  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  remains  the  fact — one  not  adverted  to  in  .the  debate  of 
Wednesday — that  no  person  who  is  not  excommunicated 
or  unbaptised,  or  who  has  not  died  by  his  own  bands, 
can  be  buried  without  a  religious  ceremony  if  the  in¬ 
cumbent  insists  upon  his  right ;  the  dying  wish  of  a 
person  to  be  interred  without  the  accompaniment  of  a 
religious  service,  would  be  of  no  effect ;  “  the  Churdi,” 
to  quote  the  words  of  Sir  John  Nicholl,  the  eminent 
ecclesiastical  lawyer,  “  knows  no  such  indecency.” 
Bigotry  and  intolerance,  driven  from  point  to  point, 
expend  from  almost  all  relations  of  civil  life,  takes  its 
last  stand  in  the  churchyard,  and  differences  sunk  else- 
where  reappear  at  the  side  of  the  grave.  Thinking  of 
this,  we  regard  the  division  with  mixed  emotions,  and 
we  confess  that  our  first  feeling  is  one  of  pain  that  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  in  favour  of  a  continuance  of  this 
state  of  things.  In  a  small  way,  it  is  but  a  reproduction 
of  that  bigotry  which  in  Spain,  until  recent  years,  denied 
a  heretic  a  burial-place,  and  which  compelled  the  Lega¬ 
tion  to  inter  persons  who  died  belonging  to  it  in  stables 
and  outhouses. 

It  is  opposition  of  a  kind  that  scarcely  professes  to 
be  based  on  reason,  and  is  not  to  be  dislodged  by  aigu- 
ment.  Still,  fairness  compels  us  to  examine  what  was 
urged  by  the  majority,  with  the  view  of  discovering  any 
excuse  for  their  conduct.  Mr.  Cross,  who  spoke  in  a 
concHiatoiT  tone,  brought  forward  the  old  and  favourite 
“  wet  day  ’  argument.  “  Suffer  the  Dissenters  to  enter 
the  churchyard,  and  there  go  through  their  services,’ 
said  he,  as  so  many  have  said  before  him,  “  and  one  wet 
stormy  day  it  will  be  found  so  intolerably  uncomfortable 
to  conduct  the  funeral  service  in  the  open  air  that  the 
party  will  retreat  to  the  church.  Dissenters  will  by-and- 
by  get  a  habit  of  entering  it,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
they  will  strip  us  not  only  of  our  churchyards,  but  our 
churches.”  Now,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
Churchmen  contend  that  if  only  Dissenters  could  be 
induced  to  go  once  to  church,  they  would  revisit  it,  a^ 
that  those  that  came  to  scoff  would  remain  to  pray  aod 
sing  its  praises.  But  Mr.  Cross’s  argument  prooceds  on 
the  assumption,  true  or  untrue  we  say  not,  that  the 
more  Dissenters  know  of  the  interior  of  churches  the 
less  they  will  like  them,  and  that  the  oftener  Diss^t^ 
and  Churchmen  are  brought  together,  the  more  vindic¬ 
tive  and  eager  for  spoliation  will  the  former  become. 
This  theory  tar  from  satisfies  us ;  several  obj^tions  aw 
doubts  present  themselves ;  and  as  Dissenting  funeral 
parties  are  not  exceptionally  unprovided  with  umbrella^ 
we  hesitate  to  accept  it.  The  notion  that  ChurM 
would  tumble,  and  disestablishment  come  like  a  crash, 
if  a  party  of  Dissenters  took  refuge  in  a  thunder  shower 
within  the  church  porch,  is  a  little  insulting  to  all 
cerned ;  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Newdegate  and  Iw- 
Cross  owe  an  apology  to  the  Church,  and  do  great  ^ 
justice  to  their  cause  when  they  imagine  that  it  can  be 
so  much  injured  by  a  shower  oi  rain. 

Another  argument  which  we  recognise  as  an  old  if  oja 
venerable  friend,  was  ventilated  by  Colonel  Egei^n 
and  was  to  the  effect  that  if  you  permitted  the  varions^ordy 
of  Dissenters  to  perform  such  services  as  they  1^****^ 
there  might  be  political  declamation  in  chnrchyardsi  aitfA 
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they  might  be  made  the  scenes  of  noisy  and  nnseemly  snmably  not  like  Irish  wakes,  but  well  behaved  [and 
performances.  Now,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  existence*  orderly.  We  cannot  but  think  that  Dissenter*  will 
of  any  Dissenting  sect  which  ^  makes  political  declama-  read  his  speech  with  some  regret.  Occupied  with  points 
tion  a  portion  of  its  bunal  service.  But  if  there  be  such,  of  detail,  it  does  not  touch  the  kernel  of  the  (question, 
of  course  it  may  be  exceptionally  treat^—though  what  It  passes  over  the  fact  that  the  feelings  of  a 
would  be  the  harm  of  speeches  to  which  nobody  need  large  portion  of  our  countrymen  are  cruelly  wounded 
listen  may  be  doubted.  Colonel  Egerton  Leigh  talks  in  by  the  existing  law ;  that  Churchmen  possess  a  privil^j© 
A  hitrh  and  crand  style  of  the  “  scandals  ”  which  have  valuable  only  because  it  is  a  privilecre  :  and  that  an 


occurred  or  might  occur  in  churchyards,  but  we  take  it  ostentations  badge  of  superiority  is  preserved.  Mr. 
that  many  of  the  things  which  ho  thus  designates  are  Gladstone  is  too  just  and  clear  sighted  to  deny  the 
such  as  persons  quite  as  good  as  he  would  find  un-  righteousness  of  the  claim  of  Dissenters ;  but,  un¬ 
exceptionable  or  edifying.  We  imagine  that  a  stem  fortunately  for  his  influence,  he  appears  to  concede  their 
Scotch  Presbyterian  might  see  at  many  a  funeral  con-  request  in  a  grudging  spirit,  and  with  a  desire  to  attach 
ducted  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England  qualifications  which  destroy  all  gratitude.  We  are  not 
much  which  he  did  not  approve,  and  which  he  might  in  without  hope  that  when  the  Bill  is  again  presented  to 
a  hasty  mood  term  scandalous.  There  might  be  many  Parliament  it  will  pass  the  Commons  at  least  so  tri¬ 
persons,  too,  who  would  find  in  the  solemn  silence  of  a  umphantly.as  that  the  ex-leader  of  the  Liberal  party  will 
Friend’s  funeral,  as  described  by  Mr.  Bright,  more  to  treat  it  as  a  tardy'act  of  mstice,  and  not  as  a  favour  to  be 
minister  to  their  hearts  than  in  that  Service  which  has  reluctantly  given.  Mr.  Bright  probably  was  right  when 
now  a  monopoly.  It  is  said  that  the  Dissenters’  he  said  that  Parliament  was  in  this  matter  less  liberal 
grievance  is  inconsiderable,  but  we  rather  take  it  that —  than  the  country  at  large,  which  would,  we  venture  to 
and  of  this  they  are  as  good  judges  as  their  opponents —  think,  see  without  much  alarm  all  men  bury  their  dead 
the  facts  are  the  other  way,  seeing  that  in  a  great  many  in  what  manner  they  please,  so  long  as  decency  is  ob- 
thonsands  of  parishes  the  only  cemeteries  are  those  served.  If  no  higher  fe^ng  prevails  among  Churchmen 
attached  to  churches.  Mr.  Forsyth  perhaps  origi-  in  regard  to  this,  there  may  be  a  pretty  general  wish  to 
nated,  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  something  new  assist  in  every  way  the  interment  of  Dissenters — a  wish 
to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  opposition.  He  admitted  that  to  which  the  incumbent  who  was  asked  whether  he 
Dissenters  might  have  a  “  sentimental  objection  ”  to  the  would  bury  Dissenters  gave  expression  when  he  said 
conditions  imposed  upon  them.  “  Is  not,”  asks  that  he  would  be  happy  to  bury  all  of  them. 


to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  opposition.  He  admitted  that 
Dissenters  might  have  a  “  sentimental  objection  ”  to  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  them.  “  Is  not,”  asks 
he,  “the  parish  churen  good,  consecrated,  and  hal¬ 
lowed  ;  and  if  Dissenters  object  to  the  Burial  Service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  surely  they  ought  to 
allow  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  object 
to  services  which  might  violate  the  holiest  doctrines 
of  their  religion  ?  ”  In  other  words,  if  A  objects 


ROBBING  PETER  TO  PAY  PAUL. 

When  introducing  the  Budget,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
frankly  acknowledged  his  inability  to  contend  “that 


to  reading  B’s  service,  B  may  object  to  A’s  reading  1  the  present  financial  arrangements  of  the  country  and 


A’s  service — which  strikes  us  as  reasoning  scarcely  our  fiscal  system  are  absolutely  without  blot.”  Yet  he 
worthy  of  a  Queen’s  Counsel  and  the  author  of  ‘  Hor-  was  of  opinion  that  “  there  is  no  great  cry  or  urgent 
tensius.’  Nor  are  we  satisfied  with  the  argument  put  necessity  for  any  great  reform  of,  or  readjustment  in, 
forward  by  Mr.  Newdegate — whose  funereal  eloquence,  our  system  of  taxation.”  He  also  professed  himself 
by  the  way,  found  on  Wednesday  a  suitable  subject —  unaware  “  that  there  are  any  taxes  which  are  now  dis- 
an  argument  or  assertion  resting  on  a  curious  historical  agreeable  to  those  who  pay  them.”  In  fact,  everything 


unaware 


misconception.  He  thinks  that  somehow  or  other  the 
Church  l^tes  Abolition  Bill  was  a  bargain  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  disputes,  the  Church  granting  certain  con¬ 
cessions  in  consideration  of  the  Dissenters  waiving  all 
future  claims,  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  Burials 
Bill  is  a  breach  of  the  compact.  We  confess  that  our 
recollection  of  events  is  somewhat  different.  The  former 
measure,  so  far  as  we  recall  the  Church  Rates  struggle, 
was  no  more  a  waiver  of  the  claim  contained  in  the 
latter,  than  the  acceptance  of  one  half  of  a  debt  is  a 
waiver  of  the  other  half. 

The  debate  on  Wednesday  was  raised  above  the 
common  atmosphere  of  ecclesiastical  debates  by  the 


is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
when  Tories  are  in  power,  and  the  proof  of  it  is 
seen  in  the  absence  of  complaint  about  the  burden  of 
taxation.  K  is  a  pleasant  theory,  certainly ;  no  one  can 
well  help  feeling  charmed  by  the  rosy  optimism  of  Such 
views.  Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  as  well  to  see 
whether  they  represent  actual  facts — whether,  indeed, 
they  are  not  purely  phantasmagorial,  evolved  during 
the  process  of  digesting  the  sweets  of  office  by  one 
nnaocustomed  to  such  dyspeptic  diet.  Sir  George 
Balfour,  like  other  able  men,  sometimes  falls  into 


The  debate  on  Wednesday  was  raised  above  the  mistakes.  In  his  clever  speech  on  the  Army  Esti- 
common  atmosphere  of  ecclesiastical  debates  by  the  mates,  one  of  these  occurred  when  he  stated  that  it 
speech  of  Mr.  Bright,  who  flashed  on  the  question  the  was  desirable  the  money  spent  on  the  army  should  pro- 
hght  of  good  sense  and  common  justice,  and  showed  in  duce  better  results,  “  because  if  its  cost  were  to  continue 
nakedness  the  monstrousness  of  the  pretensions  of  at  its  present  progressive  rate,  the  whole  country  would 
the  Church.  With  an  eloquence  which  grows  richer  rise  up  against ^it.”  While  freely  admitting  the  extreme 
tod  mellower  as  time  goes  on,  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  desirability  of  getting  something  more  for  fourteen  or 
^  right  of  his  brethren  to  be  bnried  after  the  manner  fifteen  milKons  per  annum  than  a  standing  force  incap^ 
toey  desired ;  and  before  his  picture  of  a  Friend’s  able  of  remaining  in  the  field  against  the  army  of  a 
funeral,  solemn,  impressive,  pathetic  to  every  eye,  many  fourth  or  fifth-rate  Power,  it  is  difficult  to  help  smiling 
to  ancient  prejudice  melted  away.  We  do  not  speak  at  the  prediction  of  a  general  [rising.  Sir  George  w 
^  highly  of  the  speech — probably  the  finest  delivered  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  patient  long-suffering 
this  Session — when  we  say  that  it  probably  affected  the  of  the  British  taxpayer,  who,  like  the  “ship  of  the 
m^ion  in  a  rare  degree ;  and  certainly  Mr.  desert,”  grumbles  lustily  enough  at  his  burdens,  but 
.  ®bome  Morgan  showed  some  tact  in  waiv-  rarely  thinks  of  kicking  them  off.  Used  to  such  serrw 
right  to  reply,  and  bringing  on  a  tude  from  his  birth,  taught  to  behave  lowly  and  revea- 
^vision  while  the  effect  of  the  speech  was  still  fresh,  ently  to  such  as  are  put  in  or  seize  authority  over  him, 
Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  showed  to  frightened  into  submissiveness  by  terrifying  pictures  of 
tovantage.  While  supporting  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  the  horrors  that  have  fallen  upon  other  lands  throimK 
®  appended  reservations  and  qualifications  which  some-  kicking  against  the  pricks,  the  meek  creature  glao^ 
lili®  moral  effect  of  his  speech.  At  accepts  the  goods  the  gods — dirine  or  otherwise— pro- 
length  he  dwelt  on  the  expediency  of  taking  vide,  and  pays  for  them  any  price  demanded.  Nevef- 
ah  churchyards,  graves,  flowers,  and  tombstones  theless,  although  there  is  h'ttle  more  chance  of  stirriog; 

c  d  be  protected  ag^nst  the  crowds  of  mourners — a  up  the  British  taxpayer  to  resent  his  wrongs  than  thexet 
a  on  which  appears  superfluous,  as  there  is  no  reason  would  be  of  inducing  a  Hindoo  to  rerolt  against  Elsmef^ 
^c*pect  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  religious  Sir  George  Balfour  did  yeoman’s  seiri^  in  glancing  afc 
ices,  and  as  Dissenting  funeral  parties  are  pre-  a  matter  which  is  rapidly  forcing  its  way  to  the  front. 
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It  was  an  ominous  phrase,  certainly,  that  which  he 
employed — “  If  the  cost  of  the  army  were  to  go  on  at  its 
present  progressive  rate,  the  whole  country  would  rise 
up  against  it.*’  Surely,  however,  the  expense  cannot 
be  increasing  at  a  progressive  rate,  seeing  how  often  the 
nation  has  been  told  that  considerations  of  economy 
stand  in  the  way  of  providing  England  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  thoroughly  efficient  army  ?  By  rare  good 
fortune  a  recently  issued  Parliamentary  ^tum  throws 
vivid  light  on  this  question.  In  the  financial  year 
1852-53  when,  as  at  present,  England  was  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  the  home  and  colonial  regular  forces  comprised 
116,445  men  of  all  ranks,  whoso  pay  absorbed  4,074,109Z. 
Twenty  years  later,  in  1872-73,  the  number  of  men  was 
131,520,  and  their  pay  5,571,100/.  From  this  it  follows 
that  in  twenty  years  the  average  cost  per  head  for  pay 
alone  has  increased  from  35/.  to  42/.,  or,  putting  the 
ftiattor  in  another  way,  we  get  15,075  more  men  and 
pay  1,497,091/.  more  for  them.  The  same  sort  of 
swelling  is  found  under  almost  every  other  head  of 
expenditure  for  military  purposes.  The  cost  of  the 
militia  increased  by  729,002/. ;  the  volunteers  by 
473,200/. ;  votes  for  provisions,  forage,  transport,  Ac., 
byl  ,105,704/. ;  clothing  by  319,303/. ;  stores  and  manu¬ 
facturing  departments  by  916,380/. ;  works  and  engineer¬ 
ing  establishments  by  354,807/. ;  and  so  on  all  down  the 
list.  The  aggregate  results  are  the  following : — In  1852-53 
the  gross  estimated  cost  of  the  home  and  colonial  forces 
was  9,315,461/. ;  twenty  years  later  it  had  risen  to 
14,824,000/.,  being  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than 
6,iKK),000/.,  or  at  the  progressive  rate  of  275,000/.  per 
aimum.  Looked  at  in  this  last  way,  the  increase 
seems  trifling,  and  it  is  not  until  the  effect  of  such 
incessant  growth  of  expense  during  a  term  of  years  is 
considered  that  the  evil  appears  in  its  true  magnitude. 
For  instance,  the  present  army  estimates  are  only 
192,400/.  in  excess  of  last  year’s — a  mere  trifle,  we  are 
told,  to  a  rich  country  like  England.  But  in  ten  years’ 
time,  a  continuation  of  the  same  rate  of  increase  would 
raise  the  total  charge  by  nearly  2,000,000/.,  a  by  no 
moans  insignificant  addition  to  the  English  camel’s 
burden.  Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Europe 
is  now  at  peace,  a  happy  condition  of  affairs  which  none 
but  a  very  sanguine  prophet  would  predict  as  likely  to 
last  for  another  decade.  The  safest  way  to  estimate 
future  increase  of  cost  is  from  what  has  happened  in 
the  past.  Between  1852—53  and  1872-73  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  home  and  colonial  forces  rose,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  5,500,000/. 
having  b^n  added  by  the  latter  date  to  the 
9,315,461/.,  at  which  it  stood  at  the  former.  There¬ 
fore,  at  the  same  progressive  rate  of  increase, 
t  won  tv  years  hence  England  will  be  paying  about 
22,000,000/.  per  annum  on  this  account,  being  50  per 
cent,  addition  to  the  present  estimate  of  14,677,700/. 
Well  might  Sir  George  Balfour  inculcate  economy  in 
the  face  of  such  a  prospect!  Yet,  so  far  from  his 
Cassandra-wamings  gaining  the  attention  they  merit, 
there  are  not  wanting  ominous  rumours  at  the  military 
dubs  to  the  effect  that  a  considerable  increase  to  the 
pay  of  regimental  officers  is  already  contemplated.  It 
oertainly  is  not  mentioned  in  the  present  charges,  but 
that  difficulty  might  easily  be  surmounted  by  bringing 
in  one  of  those  supplementary  estimates  that  can  be 
wriggled  through  the  House  without  much  difficulty. 
Far  be  it  from  ns  to  declare  that  the  present  pay  of 
regimental  officers  is  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of 
Saidanapalian  messes,  elaborate  mufti,  and  those  other 
refined  pleasures  in  which  the  military  soul  delights. 
But  we  protest  against  any  increase  of  their  incomes 
for  such  purposes  out  of  the  pockets  of  over-burdened 
taxpayers.  If  it  be  found  necessary  to  give  them  better 
My,  so  that  every  officer  may,  if  he  chooses,  serve  in 
England  during  the  stay  of  bis  reg^iment  at  home,  there 
is  an  easy  way  of  doing  so  without  causing  extra  cost 
to  the  State.  In  the  first  place,  cut  down  sdl  com¬ 
pulsory  expenses  to-  half  their  present  amount ;  in  the 
®®*t,  reduce  the  number  of  officers  considerably  without 
reducing  the  charge  for  their  pay  in  the  estimates. 
That  this  reductioil  is  possible  without  any  decrease  of 


general  efficiency,  seems  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact 
that  we  now  have  1,000  officers  more  than  in  1854 
although  the  number  of  privates  is  less.  * 

In  extenuation  of  this  enormous  increase  in  our  mili¬ 
tary  expenditure  during  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
an  ingenious  plea  is  frequently  advanced.  We  are  told 
that,  as  the  wealth  of  the  nation  increases,  so  must  the 
cost  of  guarding  that  wealth.  In  short,  the  annual 
additions  to  the  military  estimates  are  to  be  regarded 
as  supplementary  premia  paid  for  insuring  a  property 
constantly  growing  in  value.  Even  as  the  nature  ii 
crement  of  revenue  serves  to  increase  national  income 
so  it  is  maintained  by  these  special  pleqders  that  natural 
increment  of  expenditure  operates  to  absorb  larger  sums 
year  after  year.  That  there  is  some  truth  in  this  con¬ 
tention  cannot  be  questioned,  it  being  obvious  that  the 
expenses  of  a  poor  country,  destitute  of  colonies  and 
commerce,  need  bear  no  proportion  to  those  of  a  rich 
nation  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  earth.  Yet,  when  this  much  has  been  granted,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  vast  increase  in  our 
national  expenditure  during  the  last  twenty  years  is 
justified  by  circumstances.  That  increase  being,  as  we 
have  seen,  about  fifty  per  cent.,  no  one  in  his  senses 
can  pretend  that  the  realised  wealth  of  the  nation  has 
grown  in  the  same  proportion  during  the  period  in 
question.  What  the  rate  of  increment  may  be  is  not 
easily  determined,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  sufficient 
to  double  the  realised  capital  of  the  nation  in  forty  years. 
Granting,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  sneh 
a  prodigious  development  has  taken  place  between  1852 
and  1872,  a  very  significant  result  will  be  reached.  As 
the  vast  body  of  the  people  do  not  possess  greater 
wealth  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  increment,  whatever 
it  may  be,  on  which  increased  military  insurance  is  de¬ 
clared  necessary,  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  richer 
classes.  Therefore,  if  in  order  to  guard  this  addition  to 
the  previous  value  of  their  property  fi:x)m  rapacious 
foreigners  heavier  insurance  premia  have  to  be  paid, 
the  owners  of  such  increment,  being  the  only  people 
who  benefit  by  it,  ought  in  common  justice  to  have  b^n 
saddled  with  the  entire  extra  cost  of  such  insurance. 
In  other  words,  they  should  defray  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  military  estimates  of  1852  and  those  of  twenty 
years  later.  This  being  plain,  the  question  of  com¬ 
manding  interest  to  the  people  at  large  is,  from  the 
pockets  of  what  class  are  the  extra  charges  paid? 
Without  the  slightest  doubt  they  have  been  wrung 
almost  entirely  from  the  working-classes.  For  had  it 
not  been  for  the  continuous  growth  of  the  Customs  and 
Excise  duties — the  very  taxes  to  which  the  poor  con¬ 
tribute  more  largely  than  the  rich — the  additional  mih- 
tary  expenditure  could  not  have  been  met.  On  the  other 
hand,  tlie  income-tax — to  which  the  rich  pa^  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  the  poor — has  been  systematically  reduced 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  In  his  valuable  work 
on  “  National  Finance,”  Mr.  Noble  calculates  that  the 
effect  of  the  several  budgets  introduced  by  Mr.  Lo^® 
alone  was  to  relieve  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
taxation  amounting  to  8,11/,861/.,  while  remissions  in 
favour  of  the  working-classes  came  to  no  more  th^ 
4,333,437/.  Such  being  the  incontestable  facts  of  the 
case,  they  bear  a  somewhat  pregnant  meaning  for  poor 
people.  It  is,  that  while  the  addition  made  te  tM 
national  capital  since  1852  rests  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  w’ealthy  few,  it  has  been  chiefly  insur^  at 
the  expense  of  the  poverty-stricken  many.  As  this 
nious  system  of  robbing  poor  Peter  for  the  benefit  of  nch 
Paul  is  not  likely  to  be  discontinued  under  a  Tory 
ment,  without  popular  pressure,  perhaps  some  good 
result  from  that  general  rising  of  the  people  predicts 
by  Sir  George  Balfour  as  the  sure  result  of  increase 
military  expenditure.  If  millionaires  desire  to  feel  their 
property  secure  against  foreign  thieves,  by  all  means 
let  them  insure  it  at  whatever  cost  they  may  deem 
justified  by  the  danger.  But  to  throw  the  burden  o 
this  charge  on  poor  folks,  whose  circumstances  remain 
the  same  whether  the  wealth  of  the  nation  increases  ^ 
falls  off*,  is  an  iniquity  that  would  scarcely  be  attemp 
in  any  countiy  but  England.  Either  some  finality  mus 
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With  oontinental  nations,  Gorernment,  alire  to  the  value  of 
cavalry  supply,  has  taken  up  this  question,  and  has  aided  breeders 
from  the  National  Exchequer,  and  has  started  Govenunent 
studs  for  cavalry  remounts.  In  Great  Britain  the  breed  of 
horses  is  kept  up  solely  by  private  enterprise.  It  is  true  that 
some  4,800/.  per  annum  is  nominally  given  in  100/.  “  Queen’s 
5^®  breed  of  racehorses  j  but  that  is 
abolition  of  racehorse  duty  last  year,  the 
proht  from  the  turf.  When 


be  fixed  in  the  cost  of  our  warliKe  armaments,  or  tnose 
whose  interests  demand  increased  expenditure  will  have 
to  pay  the  extra  charges.  It  is  their  right  to  select 
bet^en  these  two  methods  of  overcoming  the  difficulty, 
but  the  nation  will  certainly  not  much  longer  tolerate 
that  peculiar  arrangement  which  places  the  burdens  of 
the  rich  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poor.  This  being  abso¬ 
lutely  true,  perhaps  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  will  awake 
from  dyspeptic  visions  before  next  session,  to  face  the 
fact  that  a  very  “  urgent  necessity  ”  exists  for  readjust¬ 
ment  of  taxation.  If  he  does  not  shake  off  such  slum¬ 
bers  voluntarily,  perhaps  the  “great  cry  for  great 
reform  ”  to  which  his  drugged  faculties  are  now  in¬ 
sensible,  may  make  an  unpleasant  noise  in  the  world. 


Plates”  to  encoui 
all,  and  till  the 
Exchequer  m  ade  an  actual 

valuable  English  horses,  suitable  for  the  stud,  are  in  the 
market,  private  English  purses  are  left  to  bid  against  the  full 
weight  of  foreign  exchequers,  and  too  often  the  latter  win, 
for  the  national  value  of  a  good  horse  to  a  government  is 
usually  higher  than  the  trade  value  of  the  same  to  a  private 
person. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  aspects  of  the  evil  as  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  remedies  we  would  suggest  are 
as  follow : — 

Private  Government  aid  to  individual  enterprise,  by  purchase 
of  first-class  sires  for  the  use  of  farmers  and  breeders,  at  a 
nominal  fee,  or  at  least  at  a  price  commensurate  with  the 
trade  returns  of  profits  in  horseflesh,  and  not  based  upon  the 
fancy  demands  for  racing  blood.  Also, 

By  the  offer  of  Government  prizes  for  best  harness,  hack, 
and  hunter  horses  at  horse-shows  as  an  incentive  to  breeders. 

Public  Government  co-operation;  firstly,  by  buying  up 
when  required  valuable  blood  in  the  market,  and  so  removing' 
it  from  reach  of  foreigners;  and  secondly,  by  establishment  of 
a  Government  stud  for  cavalry  remounts. 

Also,  by  improving  the  breed  of  thoroughbreds  mnerally, 
by  more  judicious  distribution  of  the  money  annually  voted 
for  Queen’s  Plates.  Money  has  become  cheap  since  one 
hundred  pounds  was  instituted  as  standard  of  a  royal  prise. 
It  no  longer  tempts  the  best  horses  to  the  post.  Racing 
is  a  trade,  and  an  owner  of  a  first-class  horse  can  find 
more  valuable  prizes,  the  produce  of  private  enterprises, 
within  his  reach.  While  such  is  the  case  the  best  horses 
of  the  day  will  not  be  rattled  over  hard  courses  for  a 
paltry  hundred  pounds.  The  Queen’s  Plates  fall  therefore  to 


OUR  HORSE.  SUPPLY. 

On  the  27th  instant  Mr.  Chaplin  will  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Report  of  Lord  Rosebery’s 
Committee  of  1873  upon  this  subject 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  horses  are  much  scarcer— not 
only  positively,  but  still  more  so  relatively,  than  they  were 
fifty  years  ago.  Our  entire  national  supply  does  not  reach 
three  millions.  The  causes  of  this  scarcity  we  believe 
to  be: — 

1.  The  inadequate  returns  of  profit  to  breeders  of  horse¬ 
flesh  compared  to  that  of  breeders  of  sheep  and  cattle.  This, 
again,  arises  from  more  than  one  cause. 

(a) .  Beasts  and  sheep  become  remunerative  in  two  years. 
Capital  in  horses  remains  locked  up  for  a  longer  time. 

(b) .  Beef  and  mutton  are  almost  necessaries,  while  horses, 
beyond  a  certain  supply,  are  luxuries.  The  pressure  for  these 
necessaries  becomes,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  population,  greater  each  year,  and  the  demand  for  them 
must,  to  some  extent,  supplant  the  demand  for  luxuries. 

(c) .  The  profit  upon  a  horse  is  more  uncertain  than  on  a 
beast.  Mane,  shape,  temper,  handling,  and  breaking,  all  en¬ 
hance  or  detract  from  a  horse’s  value.  With  a  beast,  reasonable 
maturity  suffices  to  bring  its  due  return  of  profit. 

(d) .  Milch  cattle  produce  double  profit  of  calves  or  milk. 
Fatting  beasts,  fed  on  oil-cake,  produce  far  more  valuable 
manure  than  a  horse  fed  upon  grass  or  corn. 

(«).  Government  having  done  away  with  the  practice  of 
buying  three-year-old  cavalry  remounts,  the  capital  of  the 
breeder  remains  locked  up  a  year  longer  than  before. 

2.  Railways,  when  introduced,  threw  a  damper  upon  the 
breeding  of  horses  from  which  breeders  have  not  recovered, 
^ough  demand  is  now  as  brisk  as  ever,  in  cx)nsequence  of  the 
increased  wealth  of  the  country.  Horses,  which  before  rail¬ 
ways  were  sought  for  as  necessaries,  are  now  in  great  demand 
as  luxuries. 

3.  Foreign  competition  has  weeded  our  national  stores  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  half-bred  brood  mares,  and  of  many 
valuable  thoroughbred  stallions. 

4.  The  best  thoroughbred  sires  command  so  high  a  price  in 
the  market,  in  consequence  of  the  fancy  prices  engendered 
by  racing,  and  by  the  demand  for  racing  stock,  that  the  best 
sires  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  farmer’s  purse.  He  must 
therefore  put  up  with  an  inferior  sire,  and  so  breeds  too  often 
an  inferior  animal,  costing  as  much  to  keep  and  rear  as  a 
suMrior  one,  but  naturally  less  remunerative. 

Now  this  subject  has  a  more  national  aspect  than  would 
at  first  appear.  Fifty  years  ago  wo  possessed  a  breed 
of  horses  which  made  our  cavalry  of  a  calibre  fifty  per 
cent,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation.  Of  this  breed, 
we  had  almost,  if  not  entirely,  a  monopoly.  If  a  standing 
army,  and  cavalry  and  artillery  as  branches  of  the  same,  is 
a  national  necessary,  it  is  plain  that  the  higher  the  quality 
of  these  branches  of  the  service,  both  positively,  and  also 
relatively  compared  to  those  of  other  countries,  the  better  can 
we  dispense  with  ouantitv.  If  our  Htorea  nf  horaeflush  are 


mir  second  and  third-class  horses,  out-classed  for  the  more 
valuable  prizes  of  the  turf.  If  Queen’s  Plates  were  condensed 
to  prizes  of  three  hundred  pounds  to  five  hundred  pounds 
apiece,  they  would  then  attract  the  better  class  of  horses, 
and  an  extra  incentive  would  be  given  to  breed  good 
“  stayers,”  rather  than  short-distance  handicap  horses. 

I^astly — and  we  make  this  suggestion  with  diffidence,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  apparent  anomaly  of  its  principle — it 
might  be  advisable  to  put  a  heavy  export  duty  upon  thorough¬ 
bred  sires  and  all  mares.  Though  apparently  this  infringes 
the  principles  of  free-trade,  it  may  be  shown  to  be  an  absolute 
national  economy,  if  thereby  we  weaken  foreign  cavalry  supplies, 
and  so  make  a  smaller  amount  of  our  own  cavalry  go  farther 
towards  defence  or  offence.  The  partial  closing  of  the  foreign 
market  by  this  means  to  breeders  should  be  fully  compensate 
for  by  increased  facility  in  obtaining  good  sires  at  Govemmen 
expense  (this  would  compensate  owners  of  mares),  and  by 
revision  of  the  Queen’s  Plates,  which  would  compensate  owners 
of  good  stallions.  Some  organisation  would  be  required 
to  allow  the  free  passage  of  horses  to  the  Continent  for  raci^ 
purposes,  and  for  ordinary  use.  Without  going  into  prolix 
aetail,  this  might  be  met  by  an  application  by  the  owner  or 
his  agent  at  the  Custom  House  for  a  free  pass,  which,  under 
regulations,  would  be  granted,  holding  the  owner  bound  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  certificate  of  the  animal’s  return  to  the  countrv  within 
a  fixed  time,  or  to  be  assessed  for  the  duty.  We  sketch  briefly 
this  machinery,  because  we  feel  certain  that  before  the  cloM 
of  next  Tuesday’s  debate  this  question  of  prohibition  or  limi¬ 
tation  of  export  of  horses  will  have  been  raised,  and  the  natur^ 
retort  to  it  would  be  the  unfairness  of  those  who  want  their 
horses  abroad  only  for  a  season. 

That  some  reform  is  needed  we  cannot  deny.  Our  propo¬ 
sitions,  with  the  exception  of  this  last-named,  refer  to  positive 
improvement  of  our  national  breed ;  our  last-named  propor¬ 
tion,  which  we  give  with  reservation,  alone  touches  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  further  relative  improvement  of  the^  breed  b^  nega¬ 
tiving  the  sources  at  present  open  to  our  rivals  to  improve 
themselves  at  our  expense.  It  does  not  follow  that  becan^ 
much  of  our  stud  has  already  been  stolen,  that  it  is  too  late  to 
shut  the  sUble  door.  Wat  Bbadwooi).  , 


COCK-FIGHTING. 

About  ten  years  ago,  early  in  the  spring  of  1865,  the  police 
made  a  raid  upon  a  certain  well-known  and  very  disreputable 
public-house  in  the  Haymarket,  and  found  there  some  fifty  or. 
more  “  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  position  ”  engaged  in  the 
aristocratic  diversion  of  fighting  a  main  of  cocks.  The 
offenders  were  promptly  taken  before  the  sitting  magistrate  at 
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(hmi  Marlborough  Street,  by  whom  they  were  hoed  five 
itindn  each — for  which  moet  of  them  probably  cared  very 
Mule ;  while  their  oamee  and  addreeees  were  puUisbed  in  full 
ia  all  the  raoming  papers — which  must  have  annoyed  aome  of 
them  a  great  deal.  The  Times  is  always  very  uneaey  and 
mored  in  ite  conecienoe  at  any  ecandal  in  fashionable  society. 
It  was  made  most  unhappy  the  other  day  to  find  that  an 
Eaglish  officer,  actually  tne  son  of  a  loro,  had  been  found 
aut  cheating  at  cards,  and  very  properly  kicked  out  of  his 
regiment  for  it.  Accordingly,  it  treated  us  to  a  most  touch - 
mg  moral  sermon  upon  tne  evils  of  play,  pointing  out  that 
although  it  is  all  very  well  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to 
play  among  themselves  and  at  their  own  clubs  for  reasonable 
ataaes,  they  yet  ought  not  to  play  too  high,  because  when 
- 1_  _i  _  L  1  - 1.. _i - '“sure  b)  lose  more 


permits  to  be  kept,  let,  or  used,  any  <<  pit  ”  or  place  fw  the 
purpose  of  cock-fighting.  Thanks  to  certain  recent  jetting 
prosecutions,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  if  a  couple  of 
meet  in  the  comer  of  a  field  to  fight  a  pair  of  cocks  they  am 
“  using  ”  a  “  place  ”  for  the  purpose  of  cock-fighting,  and  them 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  present  case  the  sUtutable  offence 
charged  to  the  defendants  is  easily  to  be  substantiated.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  fine  of  five  pounds  is  a  very  small  punis  Went  for  an 
habitual  cock-fighter.  A  game-cock  in  good  condition  is  worth 
— according  to  his  breed — from  two  or  three  to  twenty  or  even 
thirty  pounds,  and  the  enthusiastic  cock-fighter  who  arranges 
a  main  ”  of  fifty  cocks  on  each  side  cares  no  more  for  a  fine  of 
five  pounds  than  for  a  reprimand  or  a  fine  of  half-a-crown.  This 
being  so,  we  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Colam  that  he  should 
try  the  bold  but  perfectly  legitimate  experiment  of  indicting 
the  offenders  for  a  conspiracy.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  difficult 
question— in  spite  of  the  leading  case  of  the  gas-stokers— 
whether  a  combination  to  do  an  act  lawful  in  itself,  but  pre¬ 
judicial  in  its  results  to  the  general  interests  of  society,  is  op 
18  not  a  conspiracy  at  common  law.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  possible  manner  of  doubt  that  when  a  specific 
act,  such  as  cock-fighting,  has  been  made  specificallj 
punishable  by  statute,  a  conspiracy  to  commit  it  is,  as  lawyers 
would  say,  a  conspiracy  up  to  the  hilt.  Now,  by  Wnging  the 
Aintree  ccck-fighters  before  the  local  magislrates,  all  that  Mr. 
Colam  can  do  is  to  get  them  fined  five  pounds  each  ;  whereas  if 
he  indicts  them  for  a  conspiracy — which  he  has  a  clear  right  to 
do— it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  secure  a  conviction ;  and  an 
English  Judge  dealing  with  a  convicted  cock-fighter  miffht 
be  safely  trusted  to  take  a  proper  view  of  the  offence,  and  to 
deal  with  it  as  it  deserves.  A  single  conviction  of  this  kind 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  thing  for  once  and  for  all.  A 
fine  of  five  pounds  is  a  small  matter  for  a  well-to-do  publican  or 
prosperous  butcher ;  but  six  months’  imprisonment  is  quite 
anotner  affair.  No  doubt  the  course  of  proceeding  by  indict¬ 
ment  would  involve  a  certain  amount  of  expense,  and  might 
possibly  end  in  failure.  But  thefchances  of  success  are  so  large, 
and  its  results  would  be  so  important,  that  the  Society  womd 
be  fully  justified  in  the  venture.  The  law  of  conspiracy  is  a 
two-edged  tool,  and  might  with  very  great  advantage  be  put 
to  a  wider  application.  Any  talk  about  “  harshness  ”  or  **  undue 
severity  ”  or  “  straining  of  the  law  ”  is  altogether  out  of  theques- 
tion.  The  man  who  will  arm  a  couple  of  cocks  with  long  met^ 
spurs,  and  put  them  into  a  pit  to  stab  one  another  to  death,  is 
simply  an  unmitigated  blackguard,  against  whom  and  as  a 
warning  to  his  companions  it  is  a  positive  duty  to  strain  the 
law,  if  it  can  possibly  be  done.  When  old  women  are  sent  to 
gaol  for  picking-  sticks,  and  working-men  for  breaking  an 
ordinary  commercial  contract,  we  need  hardly  be  particular 
over  cock-fighters. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  certainly  a  little  hard  to  see  why  th® 
negis  of  the  statute-book  should  be  thrown  over  the  game¬ 
cock  and  the  pigeon  be  left  totally  unprotected.  ^  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  pigeon-match  is  quite  as  brutal  a  diversion  as  a 
cock-fight.  Indeed,  if  anything,  the  cock-fighter  can  claim 
certain  positive  points  in  his  favour  over  the  heroes  of 
Hurlingham.  The  cocks,  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  v<noe 
in  the  matter,  do  not  at  all  object  to  tearing  one  another 
to  pieces.  They  are  simply  obeying  their  natural 
instincts,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  they  rather 
enjoy  mangling  one  another  than  otherwise.  It  baa  be» 
urged  in  favour  of  fox-hunting  that  the  men  like 
the  horses  like  it,  the  hounds  like  it,  and  that  no  one 
be  sure  that  the  foxes  do  not  like  it.  Taking  such  a  plea 
upon  a  quantutn  valeat  it  can  hardly  be  used  in  favour  of  plg^^* 
shooting.  More  than  this,  however,  the  cock-fighter  might 
urge,  with  considerable  show  of  truth,  that  his  pursuit 
quir^  considerable  sciepce  and  skill,  and  that  it  led  to  a  p^ 
ceptible  improvement  in  the  breed  of  domestic  poul^  ^ 
bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  universal  law  of  the  surviw  m 
the  fittest.  There  can,  in  short,  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  U 
the  arguments  on  either  side  were  summed  up  by  an  imparts 
judge,  that , there  is  far  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  coca¬ 
fighting  than  of  pigeon-shooting.  The  fact  is  interesting  M 

showing  how  much  there  is  that  is  conventional  even  in  tne 

moet  oi^inary  matters.  One  would  be  disposed  to  think  that 
cruelty  to  animals  was  a  matter  about  which  two  opimoM 
were  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  pigeon-ehoo^ 
ing  is  a  recognised  and  fashionable  diversion,  while  coca- 
tignting  is  regarded  as  vulgar  and  brutal.  ^  This  being  so, 
cannot  but  ask  ourselves  whether  legislation  is  not  a  mo 
potent  instrument  for  good  than  certain  philosophers 
to  consider  it.  If  cock-fighting  has  been — as  no 
has*: — put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament,  would  not  the  brutaliU 
of  Hurlingham  be  easily  capable  of  a  similar  check  P 


people  play  high  some  unlucky  young  man  is 
than  he  can  afford  ;  and  then  of  course  a  scandal  in  high  life 
eeeurs,  which  must  be  very  distressing  to  all  syinpathetic  and 
well-regulated  minds,  however  great  may  be  tneir  pity  for  its 
•nfortiinate  object.  In  this  way  the  Times  contrived — to  nse 
a  common  but  very  significant  phrase — to  let  this  convicted 
young  cardsharper  gently  and  easily  down.  In  the  year  1866 
it  thought  fit  to  display  the  same  kindly  solicitude  in  behalf  of 
a  batch  of  cock-fighters.  Cock-fighting,  it  then  reminded  the 
public,  was  a  very  ancient  and  almost  universal  diversion, 
which  has  for  some  minds  and  temperaments  an  irresistible 
fascination.  At  the  same  time,  noblemen,  officers,  and 
gentlemen  of  position”— as  money-lending  advertisements 
always  begin — must  recollect  that  they  owe  a  duty  to 
society;  that  they  ought  to  set  it  an  example;  and  that 
cock-fighting  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  amusement  in  which 
tliey  ought  to  take  a  prominent  and  active  part.  This,  however, 
was  ten  years  ago,  and  since  then  cock-fighting  has  become 
year  by  year  more  and  more  disreputable.  It  is  often  said  that 
you  can  see  anything  in  London — even  a  man-and-dog  fight — 
if  you  chooee  to  pay  for  it.  Perhaps  gentlemen  of  fashion 
do  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  appcanng  at  a  police-court,  or 
perhaps  tbe  taste  for  cock-fighting  may  have  died  out,  or  have 


been  supplanted  by  the  almost  equally  brutal  taste  for 
pigeon-ehooting.  Certain  in  any  case  it  is  that  cock-fighting 
in  London  is  practically  extinct,  and  that  even  in  the  northern 
aad  midland  counties,  where  it  still  appears  to  be  carried  on  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  its  patrons  are  as  a  rule  vulgar  people 
— fiublicans  and  sporting  butchers  and  farmers  and  small 
country  squires,  in  whose  vices  the  Times  cannot  possibly  be 
supposed  to  interest  itself.  On  Saturday  last  a  raid, 
vffry  like  that  made  ten  years  ago  iu  Uie  Haymarket, 
resulted  in  tbe  capture  of  a  gang  of  cock-fighters  on 
Aintree  racecourse,  near  Liverpool.  The  Times ,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  leading  article  on  the  occasion,  a  fact  from 
which  ^  it  may  be  inferred  that  cock-fighting  is  a  subject 
in  which,  ten  years  ago,  the  readers  of  tbe  Times  took 
a  certain  amount  of  interest,  but  about  which  they  do  not  now 
iniarost  themselves.  Cock-fighting,  in  a  word,  has  become 
velfi^,  and  a  convicted  cock-fighter  must  expect  aa  little  sym- 


oealed  regret,  as  a  precious  relic  of  bygone  days.  The  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  public  feeling  is  a  ve^  remarkable 
prodf,  which  we  offer  witn  all  humility  for  Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer’s  consideration,  of  the  vast  amount  of  good  that  can  be 
done  by  legislation.  The  moment  cock-fighting  was  made  a 
statutable  offence,  punishable  before  a  magistrate  by  a  fine  of 
five  pounds  and  imprisonment  in  default,  it  began  to  become 
yulgsr.  Little  by  little  gentlemen  left  it  off,  and  it  fell 
luto  the  hands  of  sporting  men  of  a  low  and  disreputable 
typo.  In  itself,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  cock-fighting  is 
much  worse  than  pigeon-shooting.  But  in  a  law-abiding 
country  like  England  whatever  is  made  a  malum  prohibitum 
soon  comes  to  be  regarde<l  as  a  malum  m  se.  Were  not  cock- 
fighting  specially  forbidden  by  statute,  it  would  probably  even 
■ow  form  part  of  the  afternoon’s  programme  at  Hurlingham  ; 

pigeon-shooting  to  be  made  statutable  cruelty,  it 
wo«ld  in  a  very  few  years  sink  as  low  as  cock-fighting. 

Meantime,  seeing  that  tbe  Aintree  cock-figbters  will  shortly 
DO  brought  up  before  the  magistrates,  we  venture  to  offer  a 
^Ifgestion  to  Mr.  Colam,  the  Secretary  for  the  Society  for  the 
Arevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  at  whose  instance^  as  we 
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POP'RKftPOKDF'N’nFl  diaplnyed  bv  the  champion  of  intolerance,  but  they 

failed  to  influence  the  meeting,  which  decided  by  64  to  85 

-■“—0  j  committee  had  acted  perfectly  right  in  rejecting  no 

mepical  .etolerakce.  in 

Si,^ _ Most  of  your  readers  are  aware  that  for  many  years  medicine  s^ms  to  be  approaching  among  the  members  of  the 

the  practice  of  medicine  according  to  the  principle  of  horaoeo-  profsMion  itself,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  recent  proceedings 

pathy  has  been  attended  by  the  profeasional  ostracism  of  the  m  Birmingham,  it  is  not  yet  apparent  in  the  journals  which 

^titionera  In  1861  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  profess  to  be  the  exponents  of  medical  opinion.  The  lMnc0t 


MEDICAL  INTOLERANCE. 


pfaCUUUurio.  *AA  - j — - — 

Edinburgh  peremptorily  declined  to  admit  into  its  body  a 
candidate  for  its  fellowship  because  he  practised  homoeopathi- 
pally  ”  and  resolved  that  no  physician  could  meet  practitioners 
(jf  brnnoeopathy  in  consultation,  however  well  qualified  in  point 
(rf  legal  diplomas  and  degrees  they  might  be,  **  without 
rierotrating  from  his  own  honour  and  from  the  honour  of  the 


profess^  to  be  the  exponents  of  medical  opinion.  The  Lancti 
of  April  10  says : — 

It  is  not  with  us  a  question  whether  homoeopathy  is  a  better 
system  th>in  rational  m^icine  or  not,  or  whether  the  differences 
between  the  two  are  sufficiently  important  to  be  the  subject  of 
contention  or  not,  hot  whether  we  should  admit  into  professional 
associations  persons  that  assume  a  name  intended  to  imply  superior 
skill  and  training  in  those  that  bear  it. 

Now  as  the  objectionable  name  **  homoeopath  ”  has  been 
bestowed  on  practitioners  who  employ  homoeopathic  remedies 
in  suitable  cases,  as  a  nickname,  and  is  not  assumed  by  them 


derogating  from  his  own  honour  and  from  the  honour  of  the  as^iations  persons  that  assume  a  name  intended  to  imply  superior 
profession.”  In  the  same  year  the  British  Medical  Association  *"d  training  in  those  that  bear  it. 

passed  a  resolution  thus  worded : — “  That  it  is  derogatory  to  Now  as  the  objectionable  name  “  homoeopath  ”  has  been 
the  honour  of  Members  of  this^  Association  to  hold  any  kind  of  bestowed  on  practitioners  who  employ  homoeopathic  remedies 
intercourse  with  homoeopathic  practitioners.”  ^  During  the  in  suitable  cases,  as  a  nickname,  and  is  not  assumed  by  them 
following  ten  years,  several  of  the  degree-conferring  colleges,  but  strongly  objected  to  as  inappropriate,  it  is  hard  that  they 
as  St  Andrew’s,  the  two  colleges  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  Irish  should  be  ostracised  because  their  ostracisers  call  them  by  this 
College  of  Surgeons,  expressed  their  resolve  not  to  confer  name.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  proverb,  “  give  a  dog  a  bad 
their  diplomas  on  candidates  who  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  name,”  &c. 

homoeopathic  law  of  cure,  and  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  prin-  The  Medical  Time*  and  Gazette  of  April  17  gives  quite  a 
dpal  medical  societies  of  the  kingdom  passed  laws  excluding  different  reason  for  refusing  toleration  to  “  homoeopaths.” 
from  their  membership  all  who  practised  homoeopathically.  It  ig  aji  veiy  ^ell  to  say  they  are  qualified  as  we  are.  Not  so ; 
During  all  that  time,  and  up  to  the  present  day,  the  medical  we  must  look  at  the  mode  of  obtaining  this  qualification.  Thor© 
periodicals  of  the  orthodox  ”  school  ceased  not  to  rail  at  are  men  who  say  they  have  been  converted  to  homceopathy  after 
those  members  of  the  profession  who,  following  their  convic-  obtaining  their  degree.  Very  good.  But  there  are  also  men  who, 
tions,  treated  their  patients  homoeopathically,  as  quacks,  im-  having  embraced  homoeopathy,  have  spent  years  in  pretending  they 
posters,  dishonest  and  dishonourable  men,  hounded  on  the  had  not,  made  themselves  noteable  (sie)  for  their  outrageous 
colleges  and  societies  to  their  ignoble  work  of  persecution,  and  allopathy,  and  finally  obtained  their  degree  by  giving  to  their  ex- 
applauded  every  mean  manoeuvre  resorted  to  by  colleges,  aminers  answers  which  must  have  been  lies  to  their  own  oonsciencss. 
societies,  medical  coroners,  and  private  practitioners  for  the  These  are  hardly  men  to  be  allowed  to  associate  on  any  terms  with 
discomfiture  and  annovance  of  those  medical  men  who  prac-  *  gentleman. 

tised  homoeopathically.  Throughout  this  long  period  the  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  crypto-homoeopaths 
columns  of  the  medical  journals  have  been  persistently  closed  “  noteable  for  their  outrageous  allopathy  ”  are  figments  of  the 
to  communications  from  the  persecuted  minority,  though  open  editor’s  brain  ;  indeed,  as  the  Medical  Act  imposes  severe 
to  all  attacks  on  them.  The  medical  publishers  have  been  penalties  on  examiners  who  shall  reject  candidates  on  account 
prohibited  from  publishing  any  work  on  homoeopathy,  or  even  of  their  medical  belief,  no  candidate  need  now  conceal  his 
any  work  on  other  subjects  if  written  by  a  suspected  homoeo*  therapeutic  views,  still  less  profess  allopathy,  “  outrageous  ** 
pathist ;  advertisements  of  works  of  any  description  written  by  or  otherwise,  in  oiiier  to  obtain  his  degree, 
the  outlawed  practitioners  have  been  steadily  refused  by  the  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular  lately  gave  still  another 
medical  periouicals ;  ali  hospital  and  poor-law  appointments,  reason  for  persecuting  “  homoeopaths.”  It  said : — 
all  the  prizes,  honours,  and  emoluments  of  the  profession,  have  Homoeopaths  are  not  admitted  to  association  with  the  profession 

been  denied  to  the  tabooed  minority.  ....  because  it  is  impossible  for  intelligent  minds  to  place 

The  Medical  Act  of  1868  was  originally  intended  to  be  an  any  charitable  construction  on  the  practice  of  infinitesimals. 

Act  for  the  summary  suppression  and  extinction  of  homoeo-  It  wrill  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  while  the  organs  of 
pathically  practising  medidU  men,  who  were  indicated  in  the  medical  opinion  agree  in  the  propriety  of  persecuting  homoeo- 
nrst  drafts  of  the  Bill  under  the  euphemism  “  irregular  prac-  paths,”  they  differ  completely  in  their  reasons  for  so  doing; 


first  drafts  of  the  Bill  under  the  euphemism  “  irregular  prac-  paths,”  they  differ  completely  in  their  reasons  for  so  doing ; 
titioners ;  but  the  friends  of  the  persecuted  body  contrived,  as  jf  ^0  may  judge  by  the  recent  proceedings  at  Birmingham, 

the  Aef.  wna  rtaaoinr.  D..1  a  AMA  AM  #  ^  k  a«%  AA  A/)  l.t  A  •  -  - t  A ^  ^ 


Me  pacing  through  Parliament,  to  get  inserted  they  are  at  variance  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 

ClauM  23,  which  imposes  the  severest  penalties  on  any  college  intelligent  men  of  the  school  they  profess  to  represent.  Is  it  not 
'  refuse  its  diploma  to  any  candidate  on  account  of  high  time  that  this  senseless  persecution,  which  is  based  on  no 
fiis  holding  or  not  holding  any  particular  theory  of  medicine.  substantial  or  definable  reason,  but  only  on  mere  prejudice, 


But  during  these  many  years  that  this  persecution  hns  been 
going  on  the  whole  practice  of  medicine  has  undergone  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  influence 
exert^  by  the  teachings  of  the  homoeopathic  school.  The 
Weeing,  cupping,  blistering,  salivating,  purging,  and  other 
violent  modes  of  treatment  of  thirty  years  ago,  have  become 
almost  extinct,  and  the  treatment  of  the  old  school  has  been 
gradually  approximating  to  that  of  its  maligned  rival.  The 
opposition  of  the  medical  journals  has  nevertheless  not  abated 
one  jot,  but  the  feelings  of  the  beet  men  in  the  profession 
towwds  their  homoeopHthically  practiring  colleagues  are  evi- 
dently  very  diflerent  from  the  sentiments  expressed  by  their 
medical  journals. 


should  cease  to  disgrace  a  liberal  and  scientific  profession  ? 

April  19, 1876.  I  am,  &c., 

M.  D. 

[“  M.  D.’s  ”  statement  that  the  changes  which  have  come 
over  medical  practice  within  this  century  are  chiefly  due  to 
the  influence  of  “  the  homoeopathic  school  ”  is  startling,  and 
would  require  exposition  and  explanation.  We  imagine  that 
“  M.  D.”  uses  the  word  in  seme  sense  different  from  its  vulgar 
acceptation.  However,  the  intolerance  of  which  he  complams, 
intolerance  of  a  doctrinal  difference,  is  prinid  facie  unreason* 
able,  and  without  acknowledging  any  special  tenderness:  for 
homceopathists,  we  print  his  complaint,  with  equal  willing&M 


^  journals.  ^  ^  admit  reply  or  explanation  from  anyone  who  can  speak  with 

the  principal  medical  men  of  Birmingham  authority  on  the  subject.— Ed.  Ex.] 
resolved  to  establish  a  Medical  Institute.  A  committee  was  : 
appointed  for  the  work,  and  this  committee  determined  by  a  : 

majority,  sixteen  to  six,  that  all  duly  qualified  members 
of  the  medical  profession  should  be  eligible  as  members,  PORTIA, 

jrrespective  of  therapeutic  creed.  They  accordingly  received  Sir, — The  production  of  a  play  at  the  Prince^  of  Wales’s 

6  names  and  donations  of  several  medical  gentlemen  who  Theatre,  which  does  not  include  Miss  Marie  Wilton  in  its 
r  known  as  practising  homoeopathically.  This  act  of  cast,  is  undoubtedly  an  event  both  strange  and  sad ;  but  the 
t  ^  distasteful  to  those  who  wished  to  keep  up  the  management  has  done  its  best  to  console  the  public,  and 
raditional  persecution  of  homceopathists,  and  they  loudly  ex-  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  true  playgoers  for  having  intro* 
pressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  act  of  the  committee.  A  duoed  to  them  Miss  Ellen  Terry  in  so  important  a  part  as 
Meeting  was  calledjof  all  interested  in  the  Institute,  in  order  Portia. 

give  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  on  This  charming  and  gifted  actress,  though  well  known  to  a 
me  subject.  In  the  meantime  the  leader  of  the  opposition  ^  few  critical  admirers,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a 
ued  circulars  to  a  thousand  of  the  medical  men  of  Birming-  complete  chance  ot  winning  popular  favour  until  last  Satur- 
D®ighbourhood,  asking  them  to  state  if  they  day,  when  her  opjportunity  came — an  ojpportunity  which^  has 
oug  t  that  those  who  **  assume  a  mode  of  practice,  and  enabled  her  to  maae  a  distinct  mark,  and  to  take  up  a  piMition 
™ntain  a  name  calculated  to  mark  them  from  the  general  on  the  stage  which  should  be  a  starting-point  from  which  to 
wwy  of  the  profession,”  ought  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  advance  from  honour  unto  honour,  from  success  to  success, 
e  institute.  To  this  circular  400  replies  were  received,  436  The  life  which  surrounds  the  stage,  as  well  as  perhaps  the 
pressing  themselves  opposed  to  the  admission  of  those  who  stage  itsslf,  have  in  them  something  which  is  often  antagonistic 
***ume  a  mode  of  practice,”  &c.  These  figures  were  trium-  to  very  womanhood,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  to 
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•ee  actresMs  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  art,  have  ceaaed  to 
be  womanly ;  but  Miss  Ellen  Terry  poaeeseee  the  rare  and 
delicate  charm  of  remaining,  as  an  artist,  always  most  ex¬ 
quisitely  feminine.  She  is  full  of  dramatic  intuition — of 
tender  sensibility  and  of  quick  emotion.  She  has,  indeed, 
that  emotional  temperament  which  is  the  basis  of  all  hue 
acting.  Some  of  the  glances  of  her  eyes  are  like  tones  of  the 
Toice ;  and  many  of  the  tones  of  her  finely  modulated  voice 
came  direct  from  and  go  direct  to  the  heart.  Her  expressive 
and  mobile  face  gives  a  forecast  of  the  feeling  which  eyes  and 
voice  are  about  to  express.  She  ha«,  moreover,  that  electri¬ 
cally  rapid  communication  between  feeling  and  its  expression 
which  renders  acting  so  delightfully  spontaneous  and  naive. 
Her  face,  exquisite  in  repose,  conveys  instantaneously  every 
variation  of  mood  or  of  feeling,  of  sadness  or  of  gladness,  as 
a  lake  mirrors  the  cloud  or  reflects  the  star ;  and,  above  and 
around  each  look,  or  gesture,  or  attitude,  is  the  gentle  impas¬ 
sioned  grace  which  gives  the  audience  world  assurance  of  a 


woman. 


POETEYI 


I  am  not,  however,  quite  sure  that  we  have  seen  her  at  her 
very  best  in  Portia.  Forffetf illness  of  self,  which  Miss  Terry 
can  command,  does  not  always  imply  the  entire  and  perfect 
transfusion  of  individualism  into  a  dramatic  character,  or  into 
bygone  feelings  and  manners ;  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  peculiar 
•  talent  is  not  perhaps  best  suited  by  the  ideal  comedy  of 
romance,  bv  blank  verse  dialogue,  or  even  by  the  sweet  stead¬ 
fast  calm  of  the  graceful  and  gracious  heiress  of  Belmont.  She 
would,  I  fancy,  show  to  yet  greater  advantage  in  some  more 
modem  play  in  which  intense  feeling,  tender  sorrow,  and 
highly-wrought  passion  have  to  be  expressed  through  the 
Jineste  and  the  surface  reticence  of  modern  manners.  I  imagine 
that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  would  be  singularly  suited  by  the  sort 
of  part  played  so  admirably  by  poor  Aim^e  Descl^e.  1  say 
**  sort  cf  part,”  and  not  part,  because  the  plays  and  parts  in 
which  I  saw  Mdlle.  Descme,  excellent  as  her  acting  in  them 
was,  were  dull  in  their  depravity  and  worthless  in  their 
art;  but  it  would,  I  conceive,  be  worth  the  while 
of  a  good  modem  dramatist  to  write  a  good  play,  out  of  which 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  mi^ht  create  a  great  character.  Some 
actresses  have  a  speciality  of  gift  for  expressing  feeling  through 
the  manners  of  our  day.  Miss  Kate  Terry  was  notaoly  great 
in  this  field  of  dramatic  art,  and  her  fine  talent  won  more 
laurels  in  the  strictly  modem  poetically  realistic  dramas  than 
in  Shakspeare.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  possesses,  in  this  respect, 
similar  gifts  and  powers.  She  can  express  emotion  better 
through  the  comparative  thinness  of  modem  manners  than 
through  the  broaaer  and  more  ideal  style  of  the  richer  and 
fuller  olden  day ;  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  soon  see  her  in 
some  part  calculated  specially  to  develop  all  her  rarest  and 
most  precious  gifts.  Ideal  or  poetical  acting,  in  its  lofty  sense, 
is  almost  a  lost  art  now ;  nor  nave  our  actresses,  of  late  years, 
been  trained  in  the  larger,  nobler  s^le  of  acting  which  is 
requir^  for  the  due  representation  of  Shakspearian  characters. 
To  this  slight  attempt  to  analyse  the  powers  and  qualities  of 
our  charming  new  actress,  I  would  add,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  have  not  seen  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  that  she  has  every 
persons!  gift  necessary  for  the  stage.  Face,  figure,  eyes,  voice, 
nearing,  and  gesture  are  alike  beautiful  and  delightful.  Her 
Portia  is  characterised  by  delicate  intensity  and  by  most 
winning  grace.  She  can  present  delicately  an  ideal  of  ro¬ 
mantic  womanhood.  Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  ScHUTz  Wilson. 

London,  Arts  Club,  April  19, 1875. 

[Mr.  Wilson  expresses  himself  in  more  enthusiastic  terms 
^an  we  should  have  permitted  ourslves  to  use,  but  Miss  Terry 
is  so  valuable  an  acquisition  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  stage, 
that  a  little  exaggeration  may  be  pardoned. — Ed.  Ex.] 


PROFESSOR  NICHOL’s  MEMOIR  OF  SYDNEY  DOBELL. 


REMONSTRANCE.}  | 

Bt  a  Liberal  Member  on  receiving  Mr.  Adam’s  Circular. 

WHICH  RUNS  AS  FOLLOWS: _ 

April  16, 1876. 

Dear  Sir,— As  considerable  expense  is  incurred  In  lithe- 
graphing  and  sending  out  circulars,  and  other  business  relating 
to  Parliamentary  attendance,  I  have  authorised  my  messenm 
(W.  B.  Dunthora)  to  wait  upon  you  and  ask  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  contribute  11.  towards  the  defraying  of  these  ex¬ 
penses.  «  Yours  truly, 

“W.  P.  Adam." 


The  light  of  other  days  has  fled. 

Dark  shadows  o’er  me  fall, 

I  cannot  drive  it  from  my  head 
That  Dunthora  soon  may  call. 

Sent  forth  at  Adam’s  stem  command,  ’ 

He  plods  his  wearv  round. 

Exacting  from  each  Liberal  hand 
The  regulation  pound. 

That  pound — so  far  as  it  appears — 

Will  bring  but  poor  return ; 

Indeed,  it’s  said  that  some  have  fears 
About  the  whole  concern. 

They  fear  ’twill  be  in  vain  to  keep 

The  coach  upon  its  wheels,  » 

In  spite  of  Adam’s  faithful  whips. 

And  Dun  thorn’s  strong  appeals. 

Last  year  I  paid  my  humble  pound, 

When  called  upon  by  “  Dunny  ” ; 

But  I  could  never  see  good  ground 
For  parting  with  my  money. 

No  interest’s  paid,  as  I  have  said, 

Upon  the  constant  “  call  ” ; 

And  must  wo  thus  be  yearly  bled 
For  no  return  at  all  ? 

Our  “  capital  ”  is  growing  less, 

Our  ci^it  failing  fast. 

Our  shareholders  are  leaving  us ; 

It  really  cannot  last. 

Dear  Adam,  cease  to  send  him  round — 

It  is  no  good  at  all ; 

I  will  not  pay  another  pound 
If  he  next  year  should  call. 

We’ve  calls  ”  enough,  forsooth,  to  pay 
(’Tis  true,  I  am  not  funning). 

So  let  your  Dunthora  stay  away, 

And  cease  his  constant  Dunning.” 

Large  Liberal  **  calls  ” — I  tell  you  true— 

These  party  ties  entail ; 

Don’t  adu  a  “  call  ”  on  temper,  too. 

Lest,  haply,  it  might  fail. 

The  calls”  on  patience  and  on  time 
We  pay — with  some  regret — 

While  “calls”  on  brain,  and  thought,  and  nund, 
By  some  are  never  met. 


Sir, — In  the  course  of  the  notice  of  Mr.  Dobell’s  Poems, 
which  appears  in  your  issue  of  April  17,  your  reviewer,  after 
a  courteous  reference  to  my  brief  prefatory  Memoir,  remarks : — 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  why  Professor  Nichol  has  omitted  all 
reference  to  the  ....  accident  which  crippled  the  poet  while 
still  in  youth,  first  through  his  falling  ....  into  an  old  tomb 
in  Sicily,  and  secondly  by  his  being  thrown  from  his  horse,” 
&c.^  Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  the  incidents  regarding 
which  your  reviewer  has  been  imperfectly  informed  are  cor¬ 
rectly  narrated  in  pp.  23  and  26  of  the  Memoir.  In  1865,  i.e. 
in  his  forty-third  year,  Mr.  Dobell  met  with  the  fall  referred 
to,  not  in  Sicily,  but  among  the  ruins  of  Pozzuoli.  In  1809, 
i.e.  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  he  met  with  the  accident  on 
horseback.  Other  portions  of  the  Memoir  record  my  impres¬ 
sion  that  up  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death  he  never 
showed  any  “  lassitude  or  weariness  of  spirit.” 

Your  obedient  servant, 

2  College,  Glasgow,  April  21, 1875.  J.  Nichol. 


His  conduct  always  well  has  stood. 
His  doctrine’s  clear  and  sound ; 
The  fleet  will  gain  a  chaplain  good, 
And  we  shall  save  a  pound. 


But  hitherto  we’ve  paid  most  “calls” 
Whenever  they  were  due ; 

Now,  when  you’ve  taken  all  besides, 
Don’t  take  our  money  too. 


’Twere  best  to  wind  the  business  up 
Without  undue  delay ; 

But  then,  poor  Dunthora,  what  of  him  f 
He  can’t  be  sent  away. 


Ah  !  luckily  a  thought  occurs. 
Which  seems  the  case  to  meet — 
As  chaplain  he  shall  take  his  place 
W’itbin  the  Arctic  fleet 
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the  last  adventure  of  balaustion. 

Aristophanes'  Apology ^  including  a  Transcript  from  Euripides; 

being  the  Last  Adventure  of  Balaustion.  By  ^bert  Browning. 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Monodrama  within  monodrama,  like  some  ivory 
wonder  of  the  Far  East,  this  extraordinary  poem  evades 
analysis  by  the  sheer  impossibility  of  exhausting  its 
interwoven  perfections.  One  may  wind  off  one  flowered 
and  fragrant  robe  after  another,  still,  as  round  the 
mummied  queen  that  Gautier  fabled,  a  sweeter  and 
more  exquisite  garment  lies  below.  Midmost  there  is 
hidden  the  fair  dead  body  of  that  marvellous  civilisation 
which  no  learning  and  no  imagination  can  bring  to  life, 
but  of  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  no  writer  has 
ever  before  so  nearly  stripped  the  last  diaphanous  folds 
from  the  mysterious  and  motionless  limbs.  With  a 
brain  steeped  to  intoxication  in  the  best  literature  of 
Greece,  with  an  enthusiasm  for  antique  art  that  ap¬ 
proaches  the  frenzy  of  a  De  Baif  or  of  a  Winckelraann, 
with  a  mastery  of  realism  and  a  perception  of  humour 
that  easily  prevent  him  from  calling  up  any  mere  cold 
and  lifeless  phantom  of  ancient  life,  Mr.  Browning  has 
poured  the  mingled  metal  of  his  intellect  into  the  intri¬ 
cate  mould  of  his  favourite  form  of  verse,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  shining  and  splendid  portent  of  a  poem, 
not  less  brilliant  perhaps  than  the  very  finest 
triumphs  of  his  long  poetic  career.  It  must  be 
left  to  more  erudite  hands  than  mine  to  point  out 
how  subtle  and  how  deep  the  learning  of  this  **  Last 
Adventure  of  Balaustion  ”  is,  how  incessant  and  how  un¬ 
forced  are  the  allusions  that  show  the  writer’s  memory 
to  be  saturated  with  Aristophanes  as  few  of  us  are 
saturated  mth  Shakespeare,  how  patient  the  care  that 
brings  an  epitaph  of  Thucydides,  a  quip  of  Philemon, 
an  epigram  of  Adaios,  to  add  its  soundless  and  unnoted 
atom  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole — this,  I  say,  I  must 
leave  to  the  loving  care  of  those  whose  life-long  study 
has  made  them  capable  of  following  the  poet  to  the  full 
height  of  bis  scholarship.  I  would  rather  dwell  on  that 
humbler  side  of  criticism  that  deals  with  the  poem  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  as  one  more  delightful  thing  created 
to  add  to  the  world’s  treasure.  So  consider^,  then, 
the  beauties  of  the  book  are  of  a  twofold  character, 
objective  and  subjective ;  outward  as  concerns  the  group¬ 
ing  of  figures,  sculpturesque  or  pictorial  presentation  of 
certain  scenes — inward  as  regards  the  main  drift  of  the 
whole,  the  great  thread  of  argument  that  occupies  the 
long  dialogue  between  Aristophanes  and  Balaustion. 

First,  then,  among  the  great  scenes  of  the  poem,  we 
are  arrested  by  the  opening  lines.  Balaustion,  the  wise 
woman  from  Rhodes,  and  Euthukles,  her  Phocian  hus¬ 
band,  seeing  that  min  has  come  upon  Athens,  and  that 
the  axes  of  Lysander  are  breaking  down  the  Long  Walls 
to  the  venal  rhythms  of  flute-girls,  slip  sadly  out  to 
in  their  boat,  and  wait  for  the  horizon  eastward  to 
nse,  rose-colour^,  and  be  Rhodes.  After  the  tumult, 
the  grief,  the  sickening  hopelessness  of  the  siege,  the 
crystal  silence  of  air  and  sea  fills  them  with  a  quiet 
rapture.  Very  subtly  this  moment  of  isolation,  of  dis- 
giut  at  the  common  passions  of  men,  of  communion 
with  nothing  baser  than  the  grandest  elements  of  Nature, 
18  chosen  to  sound  the  key-note  of  a  eulogy  of  Euripides, 
the  chaste  lover  of  wisdom,  the  abstracted  solitary.  It 
18  right  indeed  that  the  scene  of  a  defence  for  the  con¬ 
templative  life  against  the  life  of  action  should  bo  laid 
in  a  boat  gliding  from  sunrise  to  sunset  through  the 
culm  seas  from  Attica  to  Rhodes.  The  calm,  the  silence 
remind  Balaustion  of  the  great  night  of  her  life,  when 
LiUhukles,  entering  gravely,  announced  that  the  news 
had  just  come — “  Euripides  is  dead  !  ”  Then  she  begins 
to  narrate  minutely  what  happened;  how,  with  the 
lelics  of  the  poet  around  them,  gifts  from  him  of  his 
jjra,ver  and  psalterion,  and,  better  still,  the  papyms  of 
the  “  Herakles  ”  in  autograph,  they  prepared  to  solemnise 
the  evening  to  his  memory.  Suddenly,  in  the  darkness, 
lu  rush  a  headlong  throng  of  flute-boys,  dancing  hetairai, 
and  all  the  ribald  crew  of  the  Comic  Chorus,  with  the 


portentous  presence  of  Aristophanes  himself,  drunken 
but  not  wholly  bestial,  in  their  midst.  Balaustion  faces 
them,  they  wince  from  her  warm  golden  eyes,  and  reel 
or  slink  out  as  best  they  may,  leaving  their  laureate  too 
drunk  or  too  unabashed  to  go.  All  this  Balaustion 


recapitulates  to  her  husband,  and  then  begins  to  repeat 
the  conversation  that  followed. 


This  comprises  the  great  bulk  of  the  poem.  Finally 
she  reads,  from  the  treasured  papyrus,  the  whole  of  the 
“Herakles,”  which  Aristophanes  .positively  listens  to 
without  sign  of  rebellion.  The  discussion  then  begins 
again.  He  repeats  the  only  song  Sophocles  ever  sang 
in  public,  the  “  Thamuris,”  and,  after  arguing  a  littlo 
while,  goes  out.  Balaustion  closes  the  poem  with  a 
vivid  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  last  days  before  the  siege, 
the  entrance  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
city  through  the  piety  of  Euthukles,  who,  as  we  now  for 
the  first  time  learn,  was  that  “  man  of  Phocis  ”  who  spoke 
the  lines  from  the  “  Elektra  ”  that  saved  Athens  from 
being  destroyed.  This  then  is  the  rough  framework. 
The  central  dialogue  contains  many  passages  that  are  of 
great  objective  beauty.  Such  is  the  description  of  the 
feast  at  the  Priest’s  house,  on  the  night  of  the  first 
triumphant  performance  of  the  “  Thesmophoriazousai,” 
smartened  up  and  seasoned  with  new  satire,  when, 
amidst  all  the  riot  and  the  shameless  frenzy,  the  tall 
figure  of  Sophocles,  his  grey  head  muffled  in  the  all-en¬ 
veloping  mantle,  strides  up  the  hall  and  signifies  that 
his  chorus  shall  next  month  appear  draped  in  black — 
since  Euripides  is  dead.  Such  is  the  passage  in  which 
Balaustion  describes  how  a  girl  of  her  isl^d,  herself 
perhaps,  seated  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  saw  the  water  divide 
and  the  sacred  head  of  Poseidon  prop  his  chin  a  moment 
on  the  waves.  But  in  general  the  passages  of  descrip¬ 
tion  are  short  and  incisive,  full  of  character  and  power, 
mere  sketches  that  flash  in  illustration  as  the  argument 
rushes  on. 

However,  the  great  heart  of  the  poem  lies  in  Aristo¬ 
phanes’  defence  of  comedy  against  Balaustion’s  defence 
of  tragedy  in  Euripides.  The  matter  under  discussion 
is  not  so  slight  a  thing  as  these  words  imply.  By 
comedy,  Attic  comedy  one  recollects,  is  understood  the 
frank  and  unrestrained  action  that  gives  Nature  her 
own  way  in  all  things,  and  finds  nothing  lowly,  nothing 
base,  that  is  in  accordance  with  healthy  instinct.  By 
Euripidean  tragedy  is  understood  the  spirit,  so  strong 
in  all  art  that  springs  from  Christianity,  which  denies 
the  flesh  its  will,  frustrates  the  desires  of  Nature,  points 
to  a  better  life  out  of  sight  in  exchange  for  what  is 
tangible  and  to  be  grasped  and  enjoyed. 


I  cry  “  Life !  ”  “  Death,”  he  groans ;  **  our  better  Life,” 
says  Aristophanes,  and  on  this  he  grounds  his  main 
charge  against  the  philosophic  poet.  He  looks  back 
with  religions  horror  to  that  morning  when  Athens 
woke  to  find  its  Hermai  shattered,  when  intelligence 
and  fleshly  sense,  which  should  be  united,  honoured 
side  by  side,  fell  out  of  their  serene  companionship,  and 
are  now  the  prey  of  any  idle  sophist  who  babbles  out 
thin-blooded  sententiousness  and  worships  whirligig. 
To  this  Balaustion  answers  with  dignified  and  somewhat 
chilly  eloquence,  as  befits  the  initiated  lady,  the  priestess 
of  Euripides.  She  defends  him  as  impeccable,  valuing 
him  for  those’precise  qualities  of  severity  and  etherial 
unworldliness  for  which  Aristophanes  despises  him. 
Indeed,  if  the  homely  simile  be  pardoned  me,  we  might 
at  times  imagine  ourselves  listening  to  Sara  Coleridge 
defending  Wordsworth  against  some  foreshadowed 
mouthpiece  of  Walt  Whitman!  One  short  passage 
must  here  be  quoted,  partly  as  a  specimen  of  the  comic 
poet’s  invective,  and  partly  because  the  lyric  side  of 
Aristophanes  is  not  often  in  the  poem  so  distinctly 
brought  to  light.  He  has  been  speaking  of  those 
sophists  who  took  all  the  sunlight  out  of  life  with  their 
uncouth  doctrines : — 

Infamy  t 

The  poet  casts  in  calm  his  lot  with  these 
Assailants  of  Apollon  1  Sworn  to  serve 
Each  Grace,  the  Furies  call  him  minister — 

He,  that  was  bom  for  just  that  rosy  world  ' 

Kenounced  so  madly,  where  what’s  false  is  fact, 

Where  he  makes  beauty  out  of  ugliness, 
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Where  he  lives,  life  itself  disguised  for  him 
As  immortality — it  works  the  spell, 

Enthusiastic  mood  which  marks  a  man 
Muse-mad,  dream-drunken,  wrapped  around  by  verse. 
Encircled  still  with  poet-atmosphere, 

As  lark  emballed  by  its  own  crystal  song. 

Or  rose  enmisted  by  that  scent  it  makes  ! 

In  such  a  spirit  he  calls  back,  in  a  splendid  burst 
of  declamation,  the  good  old  times  of  Salamis  and 
Marathon,  of  ^schylus  and  Pindar,  when  men  did 
heroic  deeds  and  sang  heroic  songs,  and  contrasts 
them  with  the  times  in  which  they  are  living,  the 
shadow  of  overthrow  already  among  them,  and  such 
enervating  doctrines  as  those  of  Socrates  and  Euripides 
taking  the  place  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  the 
healthy  delights  of  existence.  To  bring  these  back,  he 
avers,  is  at  once  the  object  and  the  excuse  of  his 
comedies.  If  his  mirth  is  violent  and  obscene,  if  his 
satire  is  exaggeration,  or  indeed  sheer  lying,  all  the 
same  his  object  is  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is 
no  [nso  to  attack  vice  gingerly,  as  the  cut-and-dried 
tragedians  do ;  one  must  paint  in  strong  colours,  and  if 
the  wit  bo  dirt,  the  invective  libel,  what  then  ?  it  needs 
only  to  be  held  at  a  distance ;  the  general  effect  is 
ri^ht,  and  you  have  no  business  to  examine  detail  too 
minutely.  For  this  the  dignified  Balaustion  has  no  lan¬ 
guage  scornful  enough  ;  she  points  out  the  true  function 
of  comedy  is  to  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  legislation, 
in  the  same  lofty  direction,  to  be  the  guard  of  virtue,  the 
scourge  of  vice,  and  to  bo  as  incorruptible,  as  inexorable, 
as  impartial  as  an  administrator  of  public  justice. 
This  Aristophanes  has  not  done ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  dragged  the  art  down  into  the  vilest 
channels  of  coarseness  and  personal  malice.  He 
proposes  to  reinstate  Nature  on  her  throne.  Has 
Nature  no  law’s,  does  she  waste  herself  in  licence  ? 
He  recommends  the  satisfaction  of  all  instinctive 
appetites,  and  so,  through  enjoyment  of  life,  a 
return  to  the  “  grand  old  times.”  But  W’hat  did  cha¬ 
racterise  the  “grand  old  times”  ?  Sensuality,  gluttony, 
the  ribald  excesses  of  a  Komos-crew  ?  Such  hardly  gave 
Mjrathon  to  Miltiades  or  Salamis  to  Themistocles ! 
Thermopyla)  was  not  won  by  rose-chapleted  revellers 
with  flute-girls  in  their  arms  !  So  she  shows  that  the 
Aristophanic  comedy  leads  on  the  one  hand  to  disregard 
of  truth  and  scorn  of  private  worth,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  an  orgiastic  riot  in  which  intelligence  and  tem¬ 
perance  and  manhood  will  expire.  She  takes  her 
beloved  poet  as  the  great  defender  of  all  these,  and  pre¬ 
sently  she  reads  the  “  Herakles.”  This  done,  Aristo- 
})hanes  takes  up  his  defence  again  on  the  ground  of  his 
own  many-sidedness,  as  opposed  to  the  narrow  grasp  of 
things  tliat  left  Euripides  so  cold,  and  ho  illustrates 
it,  somewhat  obscurely,  by  describing  a  new  way  of 
playing  kottabos.  Then,  with  a  gay  revival  of 
spirits,  ilainped,  we  may  fairly  suppose,  with  so  many 
serried  lines  of  Euripidean  senteiitiousness,  he  claims 
Sophocles  and  even  yEschylus  as  on  his  side,  and  pro¬ 
mises  a  new  play  in  which  Euripides  shall  bo  criticised 
quite  fairly,  no  buffoonery  now,  for  Balaustion’s  sake, 
and  so  ho  disappears. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  and  prosaic  sketch  of  a  poem  in 
which  the  author  has  managed,  as  ho  only  cjin,  to  com¬ 
press  into  5,000  lines  a  whole  treasure-house  of  learning, 
poetry,  and  wit,  alone  enough,  one  would  think,  duly 
beaten  out  into  gold-loaf,  to  make  the  life-reputation  of 
one  good  poet.  So  royally  lavish  of  all  his  gifts  is  Mr. 
Browning  that  one  is  ready  to  wish  that  he  knew'  less, 
or  would  speak  more  slowly.  The  only  drawback  to 
jwrfect  enjoyment  of  such  a  masterpiece  as  this  new 
poem  of  his,  is  the  excessive  rapidity  of  thought.  Ideas 
trip  up  one  another  in  Mr.  Brow'ning’s  verse  as  images 
do  in  Shelley’s ;  in  each  case  the  extreme  plethora  is  apt 
to  bo  overpowering.  As  his  intellect  flashes  this  way 
and  that,  our  eyes  are  somewhat  dazzled  by  the  sudden 
brilliance  ot  the  fac(*ts  of  the  hard,  pure  mind  whoso 
(juality,  compared  with  that  of  the  mere  lyrical  or  elegiac 
poet,  is  as  the  diamond  to  the  pearl  or  the  opal.  For 
the  sake  of  the  light  w’o  must  be  content  to  spare  the 
sweetness  and  teuderucss  of  colour. 

Edmund  W.  Gossu. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  EARLY  LATIN.  “ 

Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin.  With  Introduction. 

Notes.  By  John  Wordsworth,  M.  A.  Oxford:  Clarendon  PiJj 

Series.  1874. 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  publication  under  its  auspices  of  Mr.  John  Words¬ 
worth’s  admirable  work.  In  addition  to  its  great  value 
as  affording  copious  comprehensive  illustrations  of  the 
earliest  relics  of  Latin  speech,  probably  dating  back  as 
far  as  the  dawn  of  liatin  literature,  and  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  development  of  that  literature  up  to  its  golden 
age,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  the  scientific  study  of  Latin  gram¬ 
mar  and  etymology  yet  issued  in  England.  No  dis¬ 
paragement  is  hereby  intended  to  be  cast  on  Mr.  Roby’s 
Latin  Grammar.  Therel  is  no  question  of  rivalry 
between  the  two  works,  as  the  larger  portion  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth’s  work  lies  outside  the  province  of  tech¬ 
nical  grammar;  while  his  Grammatical  Introduction 
which  occupies  one  hundred  and  fift^-three  pages,  does 
not  aim  at  being  a  complete  grammatical  treatise,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  enters  more  fully  into  the  discussion  of 
the  theory  of  formations  than  the  compiler  of  a  practical 
grammar  could  possibly  do  without  sacrificing  due 
proportion  between  the  parts  of  his  work,  and  making 
the  whole  unwieldy. 

The  criticisms  which  the  etymological  portions  of  the 
work  demand,  and  which  the  author  anticipates,  do  not 
detract  substantially  from  their  general  merit.  But 
the  duly  qualified  reader  must  have  a  feeling  that  in 
this  department  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  a  careful  and  con¬ 
scientious  labourer  without  much  claim  to  originality, 
while  he  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  treatment  of 
more  decidedly  literary  topics — in  textual  criticism,  the 
discussion  of  Roman  law,  custom,  and  all  the  multi¬ 
farious  farrago  of  information  generally  known  as  “  an¬ 
tiquities.” 

It  is  ignominiously  easy  to  quote  a  table  of  contents ; 
but  in  justice  to  our  author  it  must  be  done,  as  no  other 
course  would  so  briefly  or  so  well  exhibit  his  industry 
and  versatility.  The  first  part  is  the  above-mentioned 
Grammatical  Introduction;  the  second  consists  of  nearly 
one  hundred  pages  devoted  to  selected  inscriptions,  in¬ 
cluding  of  course  the  Carmen  Arvalium  Pratrnm,  Scipio- 
num  Elogia,  Columna  Rostrata,  Senatus  Consultura  de 
Bacchanalibus,  Lex  Acilia  Repetundarum,  Lex  Agraria 
(b.c.  Ill),  Lex  Julia  Municipalis.  The  third  part  is 
entitled  “  Selections  from  Authors,”  but  includes 
various  public  instruments  and  formulae,  notably  the 
fragments  of  the  celebrated  “  Laws  of  the  XII. 
Tables.”  The  specimens  of  authors,  be/^nning  with 
all  the  scanty  relics  of  the  Odyssey  of  Livius  Andro- 
iiicus  and  the  remains  of  the  ‘  Punica  ’  of  Naevius, 
occupy  about  a  hundred  pages.  The  selections  are 
chosen  with  discernment,  and  edited  with  great  care. 
Ennius,  Cato  and  Varro  naturally  take  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  space.  Of  the  shorter  specimens  the  most  in- 
teref^ting  are  the  fragments  of  Paenvius,  Lucilius  and 
Laberius,  and  the  apophthegms  of  P.  Syrus.  The 
trenchant  humour  of  the  last  named  has  given  us  the 
following  memorable  sentences  ; — “  Comes  facundus  m 
via  pro  vehicnlo  est  ” — A  witty  companion  on  a  journey 
is  as  good  as  a  carriage ;  “  Cuivis  potest  accidere  quod 
cuiquam  potest  ” — What  can  happen  to  one  can 
to  all ;  “  Heredis  fletus  sub  persona  risus  est  A 
weeping  heir  laughs  in  his  sleeve.  It  is  a  matter 
for  wonder  why  the  remains  of  Cato  are  not 
more  i*ead  than  they  are.  The  modernisation  of  1^ 
book,  ‘  De  Re  Rustica,’  has  fortunately  not  obliterat^ 
all  traces  of  his  pithy,  forcible  style.  The  author  of  the 
phrase,  well  called  immortal  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
(p.  C13),  ‘  Rem  tene,  verba  sequentur  ’  (c/.  “  Take  care 
of  the  sense  and  the  sound.s  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,”  ‘  Alice  in  Wonderland  ’),  deserves  all 
attention.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  decidedly  succeed 
in  giving  a  “fair  representation  of  the  documenta^ 
and  literary  remains  ”  of  the  Latin  of  the  whole  pen 
of  the  Republic,  excluding,  of  course,  well-known  B.n 
ordinarily  read  writers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ^ 
oflbrts  will  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  students,  an 
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persuade  them  to  wander  occasionally  from  the  beaten 
tracks  of  the  English  method  of  classical  reading.  That 
they  might  do  so  with  profit  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Wordsworth’s  explanatory  notes  and.  excursuses 
almost  constitute  a  thesaurus  of  Latin  antiquities.  They 
occupy  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  work,  and  are 
placed  at  the  end.  With  their  position  I  am  disposed 
to  find  fault,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  notes.  If  there 
are  weighty  reasons  against  appending  the  notes  to  the 
text,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  volume.  The 
notes  on  the  text  of  the  third  part  are  duly  placed  at 
the  foot  of  each  page.  They  evince  great  research  and 
careful  comparison  of  authorities,  together  with  a  whole¬ 
some  reluctance  to  admit  violent  or  superfluous  emen¬ 
dation,  however  ingenious.  The  nature  of  the  work  does 
not  give  the  same  scope  for  original  criticism  as  the  editing 
of  an  entire  author,  so  that  there  is  little  worthy 
of  special  mention  in  this  department.  Mr.  Nettleship’s 
emendation,  ‘C.  Gracchus’  (p.  354),  “non  qui  pro 
siiilla  hwnanam  trucidct  ”  for  pro  syllahumanem  is  neat. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  refers  to  what  Juvenal  (xiv.  08)  says 
of  the  Jews,  “nec  distare  putanthumana  came  suillam.’’ 
I  would  compare  a  fragment  of  Varro’s  ‘  Satura  Me- 
nippaca,’  Eumenides,  given  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  (p.  359)  : 

Aiax  turn  credit  ferro  se  csedere  Ulixem 

cum  bacchans  silvam  incedit  porcosque  trueidat. 

Ellis  reads  “  suillam  cmdit.”  In  the  prologue  of 
‘  Laberius  ’  (p.  326)  “  Eques  Romanus  lare  degressus 
meo  ”  seems  preferable  to  “  e  lare  egressus.”  Vahlen 
is  surely  right  in  not  making  a  hexameter  of 

Contra  caiinantrs  verba  atque  obacena  profatos. 

Carlnantibns  cannot  “  be  explained  from  the  tendency 
which  verbs  in  to  have  to  pass  from  one  conjugation  to 
another  ”  (p.  588)  ;  the  nominal  suffix  -no  has  no  neces¬ 
sary  connection  with  any  conjugation  ;  and  third  person 
plural  forms  in  •n-unt  throw  no  direct  light  on  parti¬ 
ciples  in  •iiant.  Hence  the  attempt  to  justify  the 
lengthening  of  the  t  fails.  Moreover,  even  if  the 
scansion  were  satisfactory,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  words  give  no  connected  sense. 

To  return  to  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book,  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  here  we  find, 
gathered  into  a  comparatively  small  compass,  a  number 
of  short  lucid  essays  on  a  variety  of  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  topics,  clearing’  up  many  discouraging  obscuri¬ 
ties,  and  conveying  the  freshest  and  best  information 
furnished  by  recent  research.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
extracted  the  honey  from  a  number  of  learned  hand¬ 
books  and  monographs,  mostly  of  course  German,  which 
he  has  used  in  a  modest,  judicial,  independent  spirit.  In 
most  cases  he  has  something  original  from  his  own 
ample  stores  of  learning  to  add  to  what  he  has 
collected  with  so  much  industry.  Sound  common 
sense,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  the  futility  of 
minute  controversial  djscussion,  are  excellent,  though 
not  very  common  qualities  in  a  commentator.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  seems  to  possess  them  in  a  marked  de¬ 
gree.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  preserve  due  order  and 
proportion  among  the  details  of  a  subject  and  its  col¬ 
lateral  bearings,  thus  getting  clear  comprehensive  views 
which  he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  transmitting  in  concise 
nnd  felicitous  exposition.  The  disquisitions  on  the 
“  Arval  Brethren  ”  (p.  385  8gq.)t  on  the  “  Form  of 
Making  a  Senatns  Consultum  ”  (p.  416  sqq.)^  on  the 
I  Agrarian  Laws  and  Public  Land’’  (p.  44-1  sqq,),  and 
the  Introduction  to  the  Fragments  of  Ennius  ’’  (p.  580 
*77.),  seem  especially  complete  and  interesting.  The 
i^marks  on  the  Renowned  Code  XII  Tabularum 
(p.  0O3  sqq.)^  are  far  more  than  scholarly,  as  witness  the 
following : — “  A  single  State  arising  to  eminence  and 
solid  power  among  a  number  of  half-organised  commu- 
mties,  constantly  on  the  defensive,  and  always  on  the 
o<^-out  to  draw  into  itself  other  elements  of  strength, 
ftod  apparently  at  all  times  under  the  direction  of 
vigorous-minded  men,  is  the  natural  home  for 
at  mixed  product  which  we  call  Law,  as  distinguished 
rom  custom  or  philosophical  principles.  For  without 
..  either,  it  is  a  mixture  of  both ;  on  the  one  hand, 

1  IS  closely  allied  to  custom  in  appealing  to  the  feelings 


of  reverence  for  religious  sanctity,  and  claiming  a  right 
to  1^  heard  irrespective  of  abstract  truth,  while  it  is 
distinguished  from  custom  by  speaking  clearly  in  a 
human  voice— as  a  Utera  scripta^  not  a  religions  chant. 
To  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  this  relation  : 
that,  while  making  no  claims  to  be  founded  on  abstract 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  it  constantly  endeavours 
to  infuse  such  principles  into  custom,  not  consciously,  I 
suppose,  at  first  at  Rome,  but  as  a  valuable  ingredient 
of  custom,  borrowed  in  a  great  measui'e  (like  its  popu¬ 
lation)  from  the  surrounding  tribes  ’’  (p.  504).  The 
sound,  common-sense  view  of  the  origin  of  the  term 
“  sacramentum  ” — applied  to  the  deposit  made  by 
paHies  to  an  action — which  Mr.  Wordsworth  takes  with 
discreet  boldness  in  spite  of  Varro,  seems  to  mo  to  carry 
conviction.  In  one  passage,  “  Festus  explains  it  of  the 
jnrisjurandi  sacra tioj  which  accompanies  the  deposit.’’ 
“  The  oath  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  defended,  and  the 
religious  penalty  It  involved,  must,  in  process  of  time, 
have  been  commuted  ”  for  a  fixed  payment,  which  latter 
got  to  be  regarded  as  more  important  than  the  oath, 
and  so  “acquired  in  time  the  name  of  sacramentum 
exclusively”  (p.  516). 

In  the  Grammatical  Introduction  (p.  19) — ^tho  point 
of  Corssen’s  argument  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  v  like 
the  German  when  it  follows  a  consonant,  is  missed.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  says,  “  There  would  have  been  no  trouble 
in  saying  vrosa  vros^  but  a  good  deal  in  saying  wrosa 
v)ro8**  Now  as  we  find  not  vrosa^  vrosa,  but  rosa,  ros, 
Mr.  Wordsworth’s  argument  backs  up  Corssen.  How¬ 
ever,  Corssen  treats  vr  vl  separately,  and  is  arguing 
from  instances  where  v  has  ousted  a  consonant,  as  in 
eiLavis,  vivus,  uvere,  vorare^  eonivere,  fnior  ;  or  a  conso¬ 
nant  has  ousted  v,  as  in  suadeo,  te,  canis,  soctr,  soror, 
&c.  On  p.  22  we  seem  to  have  the  heresy  to  which  I 
half  incline,  that  0  was  a  spirant.  One  difference  be¬ 
tween  /  and  ^  not  generally  noticed  is  that  from  Quin¬ 
tilian’s  description,  and  the  combination  -n/-  and  the 
Umbrian  acc.  plur.  ending  in  /  (for  tw  apparently),  / 
seems  not  to  have  been  even  a  true  labio-dental,  much 
less  a  labial.  Its  passage  into  h  bears  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  very  bold  to  call  r  “  a  dental  ”  (p.  24). 
A  valuable  addition  to  the  proof  that  the  Latin  c  was 
pronounced  as  a  hard  guttural  before  i  and  e  is  given 
(p.  25)  by  the  quotation  of  the  fact  that  k  is  the  regular 
initial  for  citra  on  boundary  stones.  Like  Mr.  Peile, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  been  misled  by  Corssen  into  saying 
that  the  loss  of  o  in  victrix  for  victorix  is  x^ot  in  harmony 
with  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Latin  accent  (p.  33),  by 
which  a  long  penultimate  is  accented.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  victrix  is  for  victorlcis,  and  in  all  the  other  cases 
the  0  is  I’egularly  unaccented.  So  in  “  crep(ja)vi, 
nec(a)vi  ”  there  is  no  proof  that  the  stem  a  was  long 
when  the  forms  were  developed.  Corssen  explains  the 
pronunciation  of  deorsuin  as  a  dissyllable  according  to 
modem  rules.  Why  not  ** 8u(buo)r8vm**?  Criticism 
sensibly  diminishes  the  instances  which  favour 
the  ascription  of  phonetic  changes  to  a  freer  rule 
of  accentuation ;  and  as  for  the  residue,  it  should 
be  observed  that  no  admissible  rule  will  account 
for  nuta,  fliio,  rci,  and  a  host  of  other  in¬ 

stances  ;  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  though 
an  accented  syllable  could  oust  or  weaken  its 
successors,  it  could  not  always  defend  itself  from  its 
neighbours  on  the  other  side.  On  p.  36  I  find  “  no  reason 
of  this  kind  (phonological)  can  be  alleged  to  explain 
why  masculines  ini  nr  have  no  suflfix,  e.g.,  sol,  ren,  fur, 
while  stems  like  ptds,  mens,  frons,  sers,  have  it.”  The 
fact  that  none  of  the  latter  class  of  stems  end  in  I,  n,  or  r 
may  be  considered  as  a  reason  (c/*.  p.  32).  On  p.  39 
we  are  told  that  all  stems  ending  in  ion  are  feminine; 
yet  pugio  is  masculine,  not  to  mention  centurio,  papilio, 
Imtrio,  ludio,  &c.  The  classing  of  the  a  and  e  declension 
together,  and  of  the  i  declension  with  the  consonantal 
declension  is  undoubtedly  correct ;  but  the  u  ought  to 
have  also  been  classed  with  the  consonantal  declension. 
The  suggestion  that  verbs  of  the  first,  second,  and  fcniHh 
conjugations  were  originally  all  of  the  same  formation 
(p.  128)  is  too  broad,  as  stems  which  wore  originally  in 
1,  as  pa^n  {of,  Gr.  iraiut  for  irafhju.  It  has  not  been 
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noticed  that  this  is  a  derivative  verb.)  swell  the  list  of 
the  fourth  conjugation.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  “  coninquere  (less  properly  coinquere)  ”  has  the 
same  root  as  cac-do  (p.  388).  I  would  suggest  con  and 
the  same  root  as  ico  nasalised. 

The  notion  that  the  accusatives  mod,  ted,  and  sed  have 
**  a  paragogic  d  added,  in  imitation  of  the  ablative  ” 
(p.  86),  is  not  satisfactory.  I  regard  it  as  likely  that 
the  d  may  be  the  old  pronominal  basic  t  {cf.  Skt.  ahl. 
mat-tas,  vat-tas),  a  relic  of  the  period  before  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  casual  suffixes.  If,  however,  the  d  be  inorganic, 
surely  the  quantity  need  not  be  imitated  (see  p.  87), 
when  we  find  mam,  tvani,  in  Old  Indian  and  Persian  ? 
It  is  rash  to  connect  our  “  wed  ”  with  Germ.  “  Wette  ” 
(not  “  Wett  ”),  as  the  roots  vadh,  “  to  wager,”  and  vadh, 
“  to  bring,”  ”  marry,”  ai^e  not  necessarily  identical ;  and 
the  suggestion  that  is  connected  with  Eng. 

”  tramp,”  both  being  onomatopoeic,  is  decidedly  repre¬ 
hensible.  Such  occasional  oversights  and  questionable 
statements  as  liave  been  indicated  will  doubtless  disap¬ 
pear,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  second  edition,  which 
ought  to  be  required  very  soon.  As  it  is,  the  Gram¬ 
matical  Introduction  must  prove  very  useful,  seeing 
that  it  embodies  the  zest  of  Corssen’s  bulky  ‘  Aussprache,’ 
tempered,  in  many  instances,  by  a  comparison  with  the 
views  of  other  scholars.  Considering  the  nature  of  the 
work,  clerical  errors  and  misprints  are  laudably  rare, 
and  the  volume  is  generally  well  got  up.  The  variety 
and  richness  of  the  contents  have  made  its  critical 
perusal  a  difficult  though  pleasant  task ;  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  points  which  seemed  to  press  for  notice  has 
made  a  detailed  review  of  the  second  and  third  parts 
— which  should  at  the  same  time  convey  a  general  idea 
of  the  merits  of  the  work — impossible  within  my  allotted 
space.  In  brief,  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  ‘  Fragments  and 
Specimens  *  must  be  carefully  studied  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciated.  C.  A.  M.  Fennell. 


have  described  the  Papuans  as  black,  whereas  he  found 
them  “  yellowish ;”  have  pronounced  them  remarkablv 
tall,  the  fact  being  that  they  are  “  exceedingly  short  •  ” 
and  have  talked  of,  and  actually  (pro^p^r.')  engraved 
their  huge  frizzled  heads  of  hair,  and  their  dwellings  con¬ 
structed  on  platforms  in  lakes,  neither  of  which  peculi! 
arities  can  have  been  observed  by  Captain  Lawson  or 
he  would  not  have  failed  to  notice  them.  His  first  care 
was  to  provide  himself  with  native  guides,  and  he 
evinced  his’,  discrimination  by  selecting  two  whose  edu¬ 
cation  had  made  such  progress  that  “  they  had  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  English  language,  and  besides  English" 
spoke  a  smattering  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese* 
as  well  as  several  dialects  of  the  Malayan.”  (According 
to  that  arch  deceiver,  Otto  Finsch,  only  one  native  at 
Dorey,  the  principal  village  on  the  island,  knew  so  much 
as  a  little  Malayan).  The  description  of  the  senior  of 
these  accomplished  linguists  for  a  moment  inspired  us 
with  hopes  that  we  had  at  length  succeeded  in  identify, 
ing  the  renowned  Brummy,  the  Hanley  dwarf,  so  anxiously 
sought  for  a  twelvemonth  since,  Aboo  being  not  only 
**  a  most  repulsive-looking  man,  but  also  but  four  feet 
three  inches  in  height,  though  he  had  a  tremendous 
chest.  The  inventory  of  his  moral  qualities,  however, 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  Brummy’s  or  Brummy’s 
reporters.  The  features  of  Danang,  his  colleague,  “  were 
almost  passable,”  and  his  stature  actually  exceeded  five 
feet. 

Thus  escorted,  our  traveller  plunges  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  simultaneously  into  such  a  labyrinth  of 


zoological,  geological,  and  hydrographical  marvels  as  no 
traveller  has  encountered  since  Wonderland  Alice’s  trip 


to  the  other  side  of  the  looking-glass.  In  a  country 
where  Wallace  and  Macgillivray  coold  hear  of  no  strictly 
indigenous  mammal  but  sundry  varieties  of  tree  kan- 


NEW  TIDINGS  FROM  NEW  GUINEA. 

Wondering^  in  the  Interior  of  Kno  Guinea.  15y  Captain  J.  A. 
Lawaon.  Cliapman  and  Hall. 

In  his  tract  entitled  *  Proposals  for  the  Publication  of 
a  very  carious  discourse  entitled  “  Pseudologia,”  ’  Dean 
Swift  delivers  himself  of  a  precept  eminently  meriting 
the  attention  of  all  retailers  of  marvellous  tales 


As  to  the  id  repirttZtt,  or  the  prodigious,  there  is  little  to  advise 
but  that  their  comets,  whales,  and  dragons  should  be  sizeable  ;  their 
storms,  tempests,  and  earthquakes  without  the  reach  of  a  da^’s 
journey  of  a  man  and  horse. 


Captain  Lawson  has  scrupulously  conformed  to  the 
latter  item  of  this  admonition,  but  we  fear  that  his  in¬ 
attention  to  the  former  will  seriously  militate  against 
his  chance  of  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  The  development  of  the  organ  of  size  must 
with  him  be  perfectly  abnormal,  which  is  surely  no 
fault  of  his.  We,  on  our  own  parts,  are  free  to  admit 
that  the  result  of  a  recent  trial  has  powerfully  stimulated 
our  own  organ  of  caution ;  and  entertaining  much  more 
respect  for  Captain  Lawson’s  potential  great  actions  at 
law  than  for  his  alleged  great  actions  in  New  Guinea, 
we  shall  judge  him  out  of  his  own  mouth  as  far  as 
possible,  leaving  him  at  liberty,  if  so  advised,  to  institute 
proceedings  against  himself. 

Captain  Lawson  is  reticent  as  to  his  antecedents,  and 
wo  are  not  informed  whether  his  claim  to  official  rank 
is  derived  from  connection  with  a  regiment,  a  vessel,  or 
a  Cornish  mine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  finding  himself  at 
S^'dney  in  1872,  he  conceived  the  project  of  exploring 
New  Guinea,  and,  accompanied  by  three  native 
attendants,  embarked  for  that  island  in  a  trading- vessel 
on  May  24.  Singularly  enough,  his  destination  w'as  the 
southern  coast,  represented  by  former  visitors  as  the 
most  inhospitable  and  barbarous  part  of  the  island,  but 
found  by  him  to  be  precisely  the  reverse.  He  might 
well  conceive  an  exalted  idea  of  the  maligned  abori¬ 
gines  when  he  beheld  them  coming  out  to  meet  him  with 
a  fleet  of  “  proas ;  ”  and  he  speedily  had  occasion  to 
rebuke  the  gross  mis-statements  of  his  pi’edeccssors,  who 


indigenous  mammal  but  sundry  varieties  of  tree  kan¬ 
garoos,  and  no  other  quadrupeds  at  all  but  dogs,  pigs, 
rats,  one  species  of  bat  and  one  of  civet.  Captain  Lawson 
brought  to  light  deer,  foxes,  hares,  goats,  sqairrels, 
monkeys,  **  man-like  apes,”  buffaloes  **  of  exactly  the 
same  species  as  those  found  in  India,”  and  above  all 
“  moolahs.”  This  moolah  is*  a  most  fearful  wild  fowl, 
resembling  a  Bengal  tiger,  as  Captain  Lawson  resembles 
Baron  Munchausen,  substantially  the  same  thing,  only 
rather  bigger.  One  of  these  monsters  nearly  did  the 
traveller  the  disservice  of  eating  him  up,  but  the  tables 
were  turned,  and  the  Captain  may  now  very  safely 
undertake  to  eat  all  the  moolahs  to  be  found  in  New 
Guinea,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Its  skin  “  was 
one  of  the  very  few  articles  I  succeeded  in  preserving 
and  bringing  to  Europe.”  We  hope  to  be  indulged  with 
a  sight  of  it.  The  monkeys  and  crocodiles  surpassed 
even  the  moolahs  in  viciousness  and  audacity  ;  the  former 
follow  the  party  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch,  pelting 
them  with  “wallah  nuts;  ”  the  latter  “get  up  and  im¬ 
pudently  run  after  us,  snapping  their  long  jaws  by  waj’ 
of  defiance.  Such  conduct  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  * 
We  should  think  not,  and  feel  even  more  intolerant  of 
the  Papuan  scorpion,  a  creature  so  disdainful  of  rule 
and  precedent  that,  whereas  the  sting  of  all  other  known 
scorpions  produces  violent 'infiammation  and  nausea, 
when  this  one  has  once  stung  a  savage  “  through 
the  linen  breeches  (!)  he  wears,”  “  the  body  rapidly 
becomes  a  mass  of  living  corruption,”  notwith¬ 
standing  the  native  precaution  of  sacrificing  ^ 
imaginary  god  of  serpents  and  venomous  reptiles,  called 
Naggo  in  some  parts  and  Nagpo  in  others.”  (T^ 
author’s  ideas  of  New  Guinea  relirion,  we  may  remark 
once  for  all,  are  manifestly  derived  from  Old  Guinea.) 
Between  scorpions,  moolahs,  crocodiles,  buffaloes,  ^d 
hostile  tribes.  Captain  Lawson,  on  eventually  effecting 
his  return  from  a  point  within  forty  miles  of  the 
northern  coast  to  that  from  which  he  had  set  out,  found 
himself  minus  nearly  all  his  party,  but  at  the  same  time 
amply  recompensed  by  the  discovery  of  the  three 
biggest  things  in  the  world  of  their  respective  kinds 
a  beetle,  five  inches  and  a  half  long  by  three  broad ;  a 
tree,  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  high ;  and  a 
mountain  of  thiity-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three  feet,  christened  by  the  discoverer  Moun 
Hercules,  but  for  which  we  would  suggest  the  designs- 
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When  one  considers  that  the  |  beanties  which 


1  quiet  hnmonr  and  kindly  sentiment  offer 
*  Gentleman  Verschovle*  is  eminentlv  free 


tion  of  Mount  Miracle. 

Peak  of  Teneriffeis  visible  at  sea  two  hundred  miles  off,  on  the  way,  *  Gentleman  Verschoyle*  is  eminently  free 
one  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  concealment  to  this  from  the  epidemic  taint  of  the  novels  of  the  period, 
date  from  all  human  eyes  of  a  mountain  twice  the  Positively,  a  case  of  manslaughter  by  a  railway  company 
height,  situated  on  an  island  some  five  hundred  miles  is  the  only  crime  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  plot, 
across  in  the  broadest  psnrt.  Squally  wonderful  is  the  and  *  Gentleman  V erschoyle’s  *  only  exhibitions  of  active 
elegantly-tinted  sketch  vouchsafed  us  of  the  said  moun-  muscularity"  are  leaping  a  hedge  which  he  could  not  see 
tain,  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  total  absence  of  any  over  (vol,  i.  p.  230),  and  knocking  down  a  fSsctorv  bully 

y  '  ,  n  <•  1 1  1 -  - X* - if  ...  OQQ\  fPL-  _ _ J  .1  ,  . 


other  representation  of  any  of  the  beautiful,  interesting, 
and  unheard-of  objects  which,  according  to  his  own 
account,  the  traveller  was  encountering  day  by  day. 
After  this  it  is  needless  to  extol  the  service  rendered  to 
geography  by  the  discovery  of  “  Lake  Alexandrine,” 


(vol.  ii.  p.  288).  The  avowed  object  of  the  story  is  to 
illustrate  the  moral  power  of  “  the  spirit  of  love  ” — 
“  the  magical  power  of  sweet  affections.”  In  a  novel  wo 
venture  to  think  that  the  constant  ascription  of  all  good 
influences  to  God  is  as  dut  of  place  as  would  bo  elaborate 
^culated  “to  be  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  in  psychological  analysis.  Now,  as  Miss  Grey  gives  us 
length,  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  broad,”  and  appro-  three  or  four  conversations  with  a  very  worthy  Vicar, 
priately  provided  with  fish  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  not  to  mention  a  short  sermon  of  his,  she  might  with 
It  is  time  to  desist.  The  author  would  have  laugh^  advantage  have  made  these  passages  the  vehicle  of  her 
at  us  if  we  had  swallowed  his  statements,^and  may  be  religious  theories,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  story  to  point  its 
equally  amused  by  the  expenditure  of  serious  criticism  own  moral,  without  explicit  indications  of  Divine  inter- 
upon  so  palpable  and  flimsy  a  fabrication.  It  is  per-  ference.  There  is  plenty  of  room  to  moralise  without 


fectly  n^^'bl'  ^that  instead  of  an  audacious  experiment 
upon  public  credulity,  the  book  may  be  designed  as  a 
sarcastic  exposure  of  it.  “  Lake  Alexandrina  ”  certainly 
has  much  the  appearance  of  a  burlesque  of  some  recent 
African  travellers*  tales ;  and  other  parallels  might  be 
instanced.  If  so,  the  pleasantry  is  too  solemn  and 


venturing  outside  the  sphere  of  human  motives  and 
mundane  circumstances.  The  portrayal  and  comparison 
of  appearances,  and  the  discovery  of  deeper  appearances 
hidden  behind  the  more  prominent,  is  enough  for  the 
novelist  without  plunging  into  the  alwss  of  realities. 
Though  we  cannot  agree  with  Miss  Grey*s  religious 


elaborate,  and  is  further  impaired  by  the  author’s  neglect  theories,  nor  think  them  very  consistent,  still  a  form  of 
to  read  up  his  subject  beforehand,  and  his  consequent  religion  which  endeavours  to  accommodate  itself  to 
blunders  in  rouleur  locale.  We  feel  pretty  confident  human  feelings  and  institutions  is  more  bearable  in^ 
that  he  has  been  in  India ;  if  his  wanderings  have  novel  or  elsewhere  than  the  more  bilious  or  hysterical 
extended  farther  east,  he  has  not  carried  the  faculty  of  varieties.  The  hero  “  was  no  ‘  saint,’  no  unnatural 
observation  along  with  him.  His  narrative  is  picturesque  specimen  of  hothouse  piety ;  he  displayed  no  unhealthy 
and  animated,  and,  but  for  the  piice,  might  be  recom-  aptitude  for  religious  phraseolo^.”  “  A  veiy  mild 

little  clergyman,  who  remonstrated  with  him  for  leading 


mended  to  juvenile  readers  as  a  very  suitable  companion 
for  that  magazine  of  zoological  incongruities,  the  second 
part  of  the  ‘  Swiss  Family  Robinson.* 


GENTLEMAN  VERSCHOYLE. 

GtntUman  Vertehoyle.  A  Novel.  By  Laura  M.  Lane.  In  Three 
Volumes.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Low,  and  Searle. 
1875. 


his  class  (of  artisans)  upon  the  dangerous  quicksands  of 
poetry  and  science,”  is  promptly  suppressed.  Miss  Grey 
seems  to  have  a  suspicion  that  she  “  may  have  paused 
too  often  to  moralise,”  and  prays  her  readers,  if  they 
find  this  and  other  faulte,  “  forgive  the  prosiness  of  an  old 
woman’s  story.”  My  venerable  madam  !  permit  a  com¬ 
paratively  young  critic  to  say  that  if  you  will  be  so  very 
juvenile  in  your  ideas,  if  you  advocate  imprudent 
marriages  and  higher  education  of  women,  if  you  indulge 
occasionally  in  slang,  and  in  your  views  about  society  and 


Miss  Grey,  the  hero’s  Aunt  Dora,  acts  as  the  an 
thoress’s  deputy  throughout  these  volumes.  She  was 
alive  at  the  date  of  Canon  Kingsley’s  death,  and  we  politics  are  altogether  so  unconventionally  liberal,  we  must 
have  calculated  that  she  must  have  been  at  least  forty —  forget  your  age,  and  imagine  you  to  be  a  young  lady  who, 
Manetho  himself  could  not  make  her  age  less — when  on  her  debut  in  the  role  of  authoress,  claims  indulgence 
her  nephew  went  to  college  and  found  “  the  newly-arisen  for  her  xmtempered  enthusiasm  and  her  inexperience. 
Tractarian  party.”  It  would  be  an  offence  against  all  the  The  plot  is  straightforward  and  fairly  compact.  Miss 

canons  of  speculative  chronology  to  affix  a  more  recent  Lane  (we  prefix  the  maiden  title  under  correction)  has 
date  than  1845  to  this  epoch  of  Mr.  Maurice  Verschoyle’s  displayed  considerable  power  of  concentration  in  the 
career ;  so  that  his  biographer  wrote,  or  at  any  rate  delineation  of  some  of  her  characters.  Of  five  prin- 
finished  and  corrected,  her  work  at  the  mature  age  of  cipal  characters,  a  laudably  short  allowance,  four  are 

seventy  or  upwards.  She  is _ morally,  not  bicipitally  clearly  conceived,  and  their  individuality  well  brought 

— a  muscular  Christian,  and  her  sprightly  humour,  en-  out  by  a  judicious  treatment  of  delicate  stiades  of  colour, 
thusiastic  practical  aspirations,  and  fresh  healthy  tone  Agatha  and  Dora  Grey  are  introduced  as  heiresses, 
of  mind,  speak  volumes  for  the  preservative  influence  of  living  with  their  uncle,  a  wealthy  City  man.  Dora  is 
the  tenets  of  the  sect  when  held  by  an  old  maid  in  very  plain,  and  longs  “  for  a  full  life  ”  of  practical  usefulness, 

easy  circumstances.  The  book  is  written  in  “the  and  spiritual  and  intellectual  advancement.  Agatha, 

gently  didactic  manner  peculiar  to  maiden  ladies,”  a  stately  beauty,  “  bom  to  fill  a  high  position,”  is  all  for 
and  w  a  little  too  highly  spiced  with  pious  reflections ;  society  and  admiration.  A  wealthy  relation,  vulgar  but 
but,  in  spite  of  this  and  sundry  faults  of  detail,  the  book  fashionable,  opportunely  turns  up  and  brings  her  out. 
is  pleasing  and  full  of  promise.  In  fact,  if  a  sudden  Dora  finds  a  lover  in  a  young  curate,  only  to  lose  him 
reverse  of  fortune  obliges  Miss  Dora  Grey  to  take  to  by  death  early  in  the  book,  before  Agatha  makes  a  love- 
novel-wnting  as  a  business,  and  she  will  only  deign  to  match  with  a  handsome,  well-bom  guardsman,  with  no 
take  the  advice  of  her  juniors,  she  will  by  the  time  she  money,  “only  two  hundred  pounds  of  his  own  and  an 

w  ninety  or  a  hundred  very  likely  have  attained  consi-  allowance  of  six  hundred  a-year  from  Sir 

derable  popularity.  Before  they  have  been  many  years  married,  Philip 

It  is  melancholy,  from  a  novel  reader’s  point  of  view,  Verschoyle  is  killed  in  a  railway  accident,  and  the  hero 
to  reflect  how  few  sins  there  are,  after  all,  for  sensation*  is  bom  immediately.  Dora  henwforth  lives  with  her 
mongers  to  work  upon,  and  how  meagrely  and  samely  sister,  and  helps  to  rear  the  widow  s  sole  remaining 
stocked  is  the  world’s  chamber  of  horrors.  Modem  treasure  in  her  village  home.  Mother  and  son  are 
firtion  has  rung  over  and  over  again  all  the  possible  devotedly  attached,  and  she  hopes  and  longs  to  bave 
changes  on  themes  of  mystery  and  crime,  and  is  rapidly  him  always  by  her,  and  make  him  an  idle  **  gentlem^ 
through  the  impossible.  It  is  therefore  quite  a  like  his  father ;  but  Maurice  soon  exhibits  irrepressible 
to  the  jaded  reader  or  critic  to  turn  aside  from  the  energy  of  character,  and  a  longing  for  fellqw^ip^  and  a 
De^n  high-road  of  sensationalism  to  a  quiet  by-path,  wider  field  for  action.  ^  The  gradual  diMi[)ation  of 
^  ere  no  fatal  secret  hangs  heavy  in  the  air,  no  crime  the  fond  mother’s  illusions,  as  her  ^  darling  s  manly 
of  stains  the  sward,  so  that  with  imagination  independence  step  by  step  developes  itself,  is  remark- 
'^^^*fr'ained  we  can  admire  any  delicate  un^tmsive  ably  well  depict^.  Just  before  the  young  enthusiast, 
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SIE  HENRY  THBING  ON  COmFICATION. 

B'tmjdificeition  of  the  Law:  Practical  Suggestions.  By  Sh* 
Henry  Thring,  K.C.B.,  the  Psrlkmentaij  Counsel.  Lod(Soii* 

R,  T.  Bosh. 

The  oodihcation  of  the  law  has  been  disouased  so  oAon 
from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  that  we  welcome  the 
opinions  of  men  like  Mr.  Fi^amee  Stephen  who  haye 
had  practical  knowledge  of  the  work  of  oodifioation  in 
India,  or  like  Sir  Henry  Thring,  through  whose  hands 
the  Government  Bills  for  England  pass.  The  short 
paper  on  the  Simplification  of  the  Law,  reprinted  from 
the  Quarterly^  is,  however,  to  some  extent  an  apoloyia 
pro  officio  8UO,  Sir  Henry  Thri^’s  office  shared  the 
fate,  so  far  as  regards  popularity,  of  the  Gladstone 
Government.  At  first  it  was  the  object  of  wholesale 
and  not  always  discriminating  praise  ;  afterwards  certain 
newspapers  changed  their  front,  and  lampoons  on  the 
Government  draftsmen  became  needlessly  frequent. 
These  attacks,  although  powerless  to  displace  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Counsel,  have,  along  with  the  animadversions 
of  the  Judges,  gone  far  to  disturb  his  equanimity,  and 
throughout  his  paper  there  runs  an  undercurrent  of  irri¬ 
tation.  In  this  case  we  must  say  the  draftsman  is  a 
victim  to  the  lazy  and  slovenly  modes  of  reasoning  ihat 
are  too  much  in  vogue  in  England.  A  statute  is  con¬ 
fused,  or  inconsistent,  or  unintelligible.  Who  is  to 
blame,  is  the  question.  The  ready  answer,  of  course,  is 
— the  man  who  drew  the  Bill.  It  is  forgotten  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  draftsman  extends  only  to  the  Bill 
when  it  is  brought  into  the  House ;  after  that  point  the 
burden  of  blame  falls  to  be  shared  between  the  mover  of 
the  Bill  and  those  Members  who  crowd  the  notioe-paper 
with  all  sorts  of  amendments.  Sometimes  also  the  un- 
happy  draftsman  is  made  a  scapegoat  for  the  follies  and 
stupidity  of  his  official  superiors.  The  most  flagrant 
example  of  this  indiscretion  was  Mr.  Disraeli’s  ill-staarred 
attempt  to  throw  on  the  Parliamentary  Counsel  the 
blame  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill.  It  was  very  unlike 
Mr.  Disraeli,  who  has  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  being 
discreet  and  generous,  and  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  throw  overboard  Lord  Sandon.  The  result,  an 
unreserved  apology  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
I  House  of  Lords,  was  an  additional  and  unnecessary 
humiliation  to  the  Government. 

The  steps  that  Sir  H.  Thring  proposes  to  be  taken 
towards  the  consolidation  of  the  law  are  such  as  mi^t 
be  expected  from  a  man  conversant  with  the  praoftoal 
difficulties  of  the  subject.  He  thinks  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  the 
Government — a  Committee  of  Council  for  Law — charged 
with  the  duty  of  amending  and  watching  over  legislatioB. 
The  Council  must  have  a  p)ermanent  stafi*  attached  to  it, 
BO  that  the  traditions  of  law  reform  may  be  handed  on 
nnafiected  by  the  change  of  Ministries.  Under  the 
superintendence  of  such  a  committee,  the  first  step 
would  be  the  completion  of  the  revised  and  expurgated 
edition  of  the  Statutes,  with  the  formation  of  a  complete 
index,  revised  from  year  to  year  by  the  Sj)eBker*s  Coun¬ 
sel.  The  work  of  expurgation — the  separation  of  the 
dead  from  the  living  law — being  complete,  the  next 
step  is  to  consolidate  the  various  enactments  bearing  on 
the  same  subject-matter.  The  law  relating  to 
different  departments  of  Government  ought  to  codified 

under  the  supierintendence  of  the  head  of  each 
ment :  and  the  administration  of  iustice,  and  Civil  and 


dicate  her  character.  His  mother,  mortified  at  seeing 
him  staunch  to  his  love,  promptly  disowns  him.  The 
police  find,  and  he  marries  Hopie.  The  young  couple 
struggle  on  in  lodgings,  Maurice  working  for  wages  at 
a  factory  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  civil  engineer. 
Eventually  he  becomes  a  partner,  and  on  his  being  run 
over  and  nearly  killed  his  mother  is  reconciled  to  him.  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  rough  outline  that  the  main 
interest  of  the  story  is  of  that  elevated  kind  which  de- 
piends  on  the  natural  development  of  character  under 
the  influence  of  ordinary  circumstances.  Agatha  Yers- 
choyle,  we  venture  to  think,  has  not  a  sufficiently  co¬ 
herent  individuality.  We  fancied  that  she  was  so  trans¬ 
formed  by  her  love  for  her  husband  and  for  her 
ohild  that  we  were  unprepiared  for  her  outrageous 
conduct  with  respect  to  Hope.  In  other  respxjcts  the 
story  runs  smoothly  enough.  The  byplay,  of  which  we 
have  purposely  given  no  sketch,  contains  some  nice 
touches  of  p>atho8.  Though  the  principles  of  the  book 
are  advanced  Liberalism,  there  appears  throughout  a 
staunch  support  of  the  Es^blished  Church,  and  we  fancy 
that  we  can  detect  a  lingering  reverence  for  “  blood  ”  and 
“  high  position.” 

Canon  Kingsley’s  views  were  essentially  a  compro¬ 
mise,  and  here  we  have  him  in  petticoats.  Maurice  is 
intended  to  marry  beneath  him,  and  become  in  externals 
at  least  a  common  workman  ;  but  he  marries  a  thorough 
lady  as  well  bom  as  himself,  and  the  “  workman’s  wages” 
on  which  he  and  his  wife  subsist  for  four  years  are  found 
on  calculation  to  be  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  or  more. 
If  ladies  choose  to  describe  pugilistic  matters,  they  should 
either  study  ‘  Fistiana,’  or  get  male  advice  on  the  subject, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  error  of  suggesting  that  the  scientific 
use  of  the  fists  is  likely  to  be  taught  by  “  lessons  from 
Monsieur  De  Paris  in  the  nob£  art  of  the  fence  ” 
(vol.  ii.  p.  291).  When  the  nominal  narrator  leaves 
the  room  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation,  but  still 
reports  it  verbatim  without  a  word  of  explanation 


judice  against  conducting  a  narrative  by  deputy,  as  also 
against  such  devices  for  simplifying  the  construction  of 
a  plot  as  Extracts  from  my  Diary,” 


) 


) 
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all  collected,  purified,  and  eystematicallj  arranged,  ancient  Englisl^n.  Those  who  pride  themselTM  on 
the  material  of  a  code  will  be  present,  and  it  will  need  the  fsmoas  saying  that  an  Englishman's  honse  is  bh» 
only  scissors  and  paste  to  finish  the  great  work  of  codi-  castle  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  only  a 
fication.  There  is  one  consideration,  however,  upon  free  translation  of  a  rule  of  the  Roman  law,  and  still 
which  it  seems  to  ns  Sir  H.  Thring  does  not  lay  snf-  more  perhaps  that  it  is  a  mark  of  a  backward  and 
ficient  stress.  We  quite  agree  that  a  code  such  as  he  half-civilised  state  of  the  law.  We  venture  to  fhmV 
proposes  would  be  extremely  valuable,  and  an  immense  that  Sir  H.  Thring  has  slipped  on  this  point,  and  that 
adrance  on  the  present  state  of  the  law.  The  so-called  it  is  really  through  Roman  law  that  we  shall  be  led  to 
codification  of  Justinian,  although  it  pays  not  the  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  development  of  Engh'sh  law. 
slightest  regard  to  any  scientific  arrangement,  was  an  At  the  same  time,  the  most  perfect  knowled^of  Roman 
almost  epoch-making  measure.  But  surely,  after  the  law  is  in  vain  unless  it  leads  to,  and  Arows  light 
great  progress  of  science  and  scientific  arrangement  upon,  the  birth  and  growth  of  English  law.  Nor  will 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  we  ought  to  get  there  be  any  serious  difference  of  opinion  among  men 
someteing  very  much  better  than  the  ill-classified  and  competent  to  express  an  opinion,  uiat  a  considerable 
confused  Digest  of  Tribonian.  Such  a  scheme  as  that  improvement  in  legal  education  is  an  indispensable  step 
sketched  out  by  Sir  H.  Thring  could  only  lead  to  a  towards  the  consummation  so  long  and  devoutly  looked 
satisfactory  issue  if  it  were  executed  in  pursuance  of  for — a  scientific  and  complete  code  of  English  law. 

a  predetermined  plan  and  uniform  method.  Agun,  _ 

when  he  speaks  of  the  Law  of  Contract  as  distinct 

from  the  Law  of  Insurances  or  of  Promissory  Notes,  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

he  seems  not  to  have  clearly  made  up  his  mind  as  to  Bartley,  Oeorge  C.  T.— The  Pariah  Net ;  How  it'a  Dragged  aad  What  it 

whether  they  ought  to  be  separate  departments  of  a  _  ,  sw,  pp.  260, 7#.  w.)  chapman  and  Haii. 

.  •  *'  *.  ®  iJ  u  ^  Boisaonnaa,  Mme.  B.—Un  Vaincu :  Sourenlra  du  0«n«ral  Robert  Lee.  TroUteM 

code.  Again,  it  would  be  very  unsatisiactory  to  treat  Rdition.  (Crown  8vo,pp.2di,sfr.60o.)  raj^ :  Hetiei  et  oie.  Londoo: 

of  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  under  Magisterial  ^  d.  Nutt. 

Uw.  and  quite  unrelated  to  the  I^w  of  Contract. 

There  appears  to  be  a  real  confusion  01  ideas  m  Daaent,  O.  W.— The  Vlkinga  of  the  Baltla  (Grown  8to,  pp.  *98,  81*.  M.)  Chap. 

his  mind  on  this  subiect.  Sir  Henry  is  very  severe  ^  _ 

,,  ,  1*^  ij  V.  De  Riod,  J.  H. — Fiji.  With  Two  Maps.  (Crown  8ro.  pp.  38t,  9«.)  B.  Stanfovd. 

on  those  law  reformers  who  “  darken  knowledge  by  pro-  ^  Tocaerui.,  iLxi..-D.mocrJrin  Aiwrio..  ■JLcUd  a, 
posing  schemes  of  codification  so  comprehensive  that  New  Edition.  (*  rols.,  8to,  pp.  44®,  8«0,  16<.)  Longmana. 

no  human  intelligence  can  grasp  them."  We  admit  Minor.— New  Paganlm  :  a  satire.  (Sro,  pp.  09,  S«.)  W.  Rldgwaj. 

„  1  1  •, .  Ml  u  1  TV  Harris,  John.— Oenttifngal  FProe  and  Orarltatlon.  (Royal  8ro.  pp.  88. 

there  have  been  written  some  very  silly  books  on  Enghsh  MontreaL  ^  ^  * 

codes  and  codification,  not  the  least  mischief  of  which  Hlgden.- Polycluonioon  Ranulphl.  Edited  by  Rer.  J.  R.  Ltunby.  Master  of 
is  that  they  create  an  almost  positive  loathing  ag^at  S  svo,  pp.  m. 

the  very  idea  of  a  scientific  classification  in  the  minds  8«.  €d.)  wuiiams  and  Norgate. 

of  practical  men  who  know  what  law  is.  But  this  Orthodoxy,  Commonplaoe  Reflections  on.— (is.)  Trttboer. 

natural  repugnance  must  be  overcome,  and  the  great  svo.pp.  102,21.  w.)  Routiedge. 

ideas  of  Bentbam  and  Austin  allowed  their  full  weight  SoUy,  N.  Neal.— Life  of  W.  J.  MUUer.  (Royal  8to,  pp.  S70,  36i.)  Chapman  and 
before  a  really  satisfactory  scheme  for  simplifying  the  _ f  *i!* ._  _  _ . 

,  1  r  ,  •  t  r  J  o  Strange,  T.  L.— The  Sources  and  Development  of  Christianity.  (8to,  pp.  200, 

law  can  be  entertamed.  0«.)  Trubner. 

But  the  real — and,  for  the  moment,  insuperable - difd-  Grammar  Assistant. — (Crown  8td,  pp.  I88,  21.)  Bemrose 

culty  in  the  way  of  law  reform  is  the  absence  of  com-  violle^re.Du“'E.-AnnaIs  of  a  Portress.  Translated  by  B.  BuoknaU.  (8to. 
petent  draftsmen.  Legal  education  must  precede  pp.  890,101.)  Low  and  Oo. 

codifi<»tion.  Sir  H.  Thring  observes  that  a  very 

essential  part  of  this  education,  one  hitherto  very  much  Wicksteed,  Phiup  h.— The  Etxiesiasticai  institutions  of  Holland.  (i«.)  williams 
neglected,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  law.  ^  « 

M  w  T  V  1  V  V  J  •  X  ■  ‘x  u?  _ rxv  11  Wright,  Thomas.— History  0#  Oarloatnre  and  of  Grotesque  in  Art.  (tvo, 

"  English  law  has  by  degrees  interwoven  itselt  With  all  pp.  490, 7i.  m.)  Chattoand  windus. 

the  social  needs  of  Englishmen,  and  must  be  studied  in  ■ 

English  history.  For  example,  nothing  could  seem  MINOR  NOTICES. 

easier  than  to  consoli^te  the  Acte  relating  to  penal  Teaching  Mueic  to  a  Child.  By  Mrs.  Frederick 

servitude.  Yet  what  is  the  met  r  The  law  of  penal  Inman.  (Edinburgh :  Thomas  Laurie.  London :  Simpldii, 

servitude  rests  on  the  law  of  transportation,  and  the  Marshall,  and  Co.)  This  little  book  has  been  written  with 

law  of  transportation  on  the  old  doctrines  relating  to  evident  care  and  zeal  for  the  subject  undertaken.  Some  of  its 

clergiable  offences ;  so  that  to  compose  accurately  a  few  hints  will  be  useful  to  teachers,  as,  for  example,  those  con- 

sentences  describing  the  law  of  penal  servitude,  involves  ceming  the  counting  of  tim^"  of  the  importance  of  teMhing 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

Plan  for  Teaching  Music  to  a  ChUd.  By  Mrs.  Frederick 
Inman.  (EMinburj^ :  Thomas  Laurie,  l^ndon :  Simpldn, 
Marshall,  and  Co.)  This  little  book  has  been  written  with 
evident  care  and  zeal  for  the  subject  undertaken.  Some  of  its 
hints  will  be  useful  to  teachers,  as,  for  example,  those  con- 
ceminv  the  **  countinir  of  time,"  of  the  importance  of  teaching 


sentences  describing  the  law  of  penal  servitude,  involves  ceming  me  counting  oi  um^  oi  me  importance  oi  teacbinff 
in  effect  a  thorough  knowledire  of  the  criminal  law  of  «  beginn"  f**?  writing  m  wett  as  the  r^ing  of  muria  and 
England,  both  ancient  and  modem.”  While  we  can  »1«>  of  the  imury  which  it  muat  ineviubly  do  to  the  delici^ 
J  xi_  •  X  X  X  ....  ear  of  a  child  if  she  practise  upon  an  ill-tuned  instrument  In 

t^oghly  endorse  this  statement,  we  designed  to  teach  the  teacher,  these  matten  cannot  be 

tM  depreciation  of  Roman  law  to  which  Sir  H.  T  bring  strongly  dwelt  upon,  and  Mrs.  Inman  is  scarcely  severe 

gives  utterance.  Taught  as  it  too  often  has  been,  a  enough  upon  the  carelessness  of  teachers  who  neglect  them. 


mere  smattering  of  rules  of  law  dealing  with  foreign  We  have  turned  with  sheer  dismay  through  the  lessons  which 
customs  and  institutions,  Roman  law  is  of  very  little  follow  the  “Preliminary  Hints."  The  interminable  scMing 


nse  to  an  English  lawyer;  but  when  it  is  taught  in  the  '“fo  “ii  posaible  and  impossible  kejs  will  surely  prove  a  per- 
reiy  manner  Sir  Henry  prescribes  for  English  law—  f?«‘  treadmill  to  nine  childiOT  out  of  ten  who  attempt  it  A 
historically-it  is  almost  L  necessary  for  the  proper  little  more  of  eeienM  and  a  htUe  less  of  finger-wort,  a  httle 
nTirlsassofo  A-  iTTTii-ti  more  of  melody  and  a  little  less  of  arithmetical  computation, 

imdersteniW  of  Enghsh  law  as  a  whole,  as  a  know-  make  the  task,  we  take  it,  far  easier  to  botfi  teechv 

leage  or  the  past  of  English  law  is  necessary  to  pupiL 

ITiriM  The  Fhytia  and  PhUotoply  of  the  Sense,.  By  R.  8.  Wyld, 

ftn  *«  ^  been  Sir  H.  Thnng  s  misfortune  to  acquire  p.R.S.E.  (King  and  Co.)  llie  author  of  this  rather  impoauig- 
^Hipertect  smattering  of ^  Roman  lavr,  or  he  would  looking  work  tells  us  that  his  laudable  object  is  to  deiiKui- 
nardly  say  its  substance  is  alien  to  English  institutions,  strate  “  that  the  senses,  no  less  than  our  reason,  furnish  proof 
Adeeper  knowledge  of  the  subject  would  have  convinced  that  an  immaterial  and  spiritual  element  is  the  operative 
him  that  there  is  really  a  profound  and  instructive  element  in  nature  ”  (Preface,  p^  viii).  This  demonstratioa 
similarity  between  English  and  Roman  law.  Doubtless  consisto,  not  as  Berkeley’s  did,  in  denying  the  existence  of  the 
niany  of  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  people  differed  phyricist’s  hv]^the^  entity.  Matter  or  Force,  but  in  acee^- 

^  ta.  to  .pw.  .nd'S.tad  .1^  E  Wf 

«  a  Closer  resemWance  between  the  Roman  and  English  thU  line  of  study  ••  the  evsningAf  a  Ufe  which  hu  bsen 
th^  '®  allowed.  The  essential  cha^tonstics  of  devoted  mostly  to  very  different  purwute,”  discuaeee  in  s  veiy 

ne  development  of  English  law  are  found  in  the  Roman  rambling  manner  a  larse  number  of  aulyects,  among  othecs 
mw,  and  ^  we  may  say  without  much  impropriety  that  the  physical  theories  oi  light  and  sounef,  the  nature  of  tho 
tee  Englishman  is  a  modem  RomaTi  and  the  Roman  an  nervous  system  and  nervous  stimulation,  the  metaphysios 


that  an  immaterial  and  spiritual  element  is  the  operative 
element  in  nature  "  (Preface,  page  viii).  This  demonstratioa 
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Bat  a  rery  clever  derice  is  arranged  to  ipreserre  the  illasion 
When  the  three  caskets  have  served  their  purpose,  and  Ba»i 
sanio  has  chosen  the  right  one,  they  are  given  to  little  hoys  to 
carry  out,  and  the  boys  have  been  drilled  to  stagger  as  if  uader 
the  weight  This  is  a  type  of  the  realistic  way  in  which 
«  properties  ”  are  handled  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's.  There  is 
a  more  complete  fusion  between  the  scenery  and  the  person¬ 
ages  than  is  usual ;  the  a^ssoiies  are  not  allowed  to  be  inert 
as  if  they  had  no  connection  with  the  performers,  Mrs.  BanI 
croft’s  company  have  set  boldly  to  work  to  make  themselves 
intimate  and  familiar  with  the  Venetian  situation.  They  do 
not  all  succeed  alike  in  making  themselves  at  home,  and  now 
and  then  the  movements  of  supernumeraries,  and  even  of 
higher  personages,  recall  the  artiticial  precition  of  Mr.  Hard- 
castle’s  Hickory,  when  ho  found  himself  confronted  with  the 
strange  and  unfamiliar  duty  of  waiting  upon  guests  from  town. 
But  this  awkwardness  will  probably  wear  otF  after  the  first 
few  nights  of  representation  ;  and  the  **  business  "as  it  it  is 
full  of  extremely  clever  and  appropriate  artifices,  the  realistic 
effect  of  which  is  very  much  heigntened  by  the  smallness  of 
the  stage. 

The  realism  practised  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  makes  it  in¬ 
convenient  to  change  scenes  in  sight  of  the  audience,  and  to 
avoid  this  Mr.  Bancroft  has  divided  the  play  into  seven  scenes, 
quoting  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  justify  the.liberties  he 
has  taken  in  making  the  necessary  rearrangements.  Johnscm 
argued  that  because  the  old  quarto  of  1600  has  no  distribn- 
tion  of  acts,  but  proceeds  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  an 
unbroken  tenour,  the  play  had  probably  been  divided  without 
authority  by  the  publishers  of  the  first  folio,  and  **  lies  open  to 
a  new  regulation,  if  any  more  commodious  division  can  be  pro¬ 
posed.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  opinion  affords  no  sup¬ 
port  to  rearrangement  of  the  order  of  the  parts  of  the  play, 
such  as  Mr.  Bancroft  has  thought  proper  to  make ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  Mr.  Bancroft’s  alterations  may  very  fairly  claim  to 
stand  on  their  own  merits.  His  intermrence  with  the  play  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  consolidation,  and  he  has  wisely  gone  on 
the  principle  observed  by  the  present  Government  of  consoli¬ 
dating  without  attempting  to  amend.  Mr.  Bancroft’s  rearrange¬ 
ments  have  been  contrived  with  much  ingenuity  and  ex¬ 
cellent  taste.  He  has  taken  no  such  liberty  as  the  common 
acting  version  takes  in  omitting  the  last  act  of  the  play,  and 
he  has  restored  to  the  stage  much  of  the  play  which  previous 
adapters  have  considered  themselves  justified  in  pruning  out 
The  play,  as  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  mthough  the 
consolidation  into  seven  scenes  is  a  superficially  startling  mea¬ 
sure,  comes  much  nearer  the  proportions  of  the  original  than 
any  other  adaptation  has  succeeded  in  doing.  Critics,  chiefly 
German,  have  puzzled  themselves  greatly  to  discover  the  cen¬ 
tral  idea  of  the  “  Merchant  of  Venice.’’  There  is  perhaps 
none  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  which  the  quest  for  a  central  idea 
is  more  perplexing.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  position 
of  Shylock  in  the  play,  who  would  almost  seem  to  have  ove^ 
mastered  the  dramatis^  and  forced  himself  into  greater  promi¬ 
nence  than  his  creator  had  intended ;  he  is  by  far  the  inost 
striking  figure  in  the  play,  and  yet  he  takes  only  a  subsidiary 
share  m  the  plot.  But  whatever  be.  the  central  idea  m 
the  play,  whether  it  is  intended  by  the  disgrace  and 
spoliation  of  the  Jew  to  preach  a  sermon  ^  in 
of  generosity,  or  by  the  success  of  Bassanio  to  hold 
out  an  encouragement  to  fortune-hunters,  there  can  be  iw 
doubt  that  it  is  in  form  at  least  more  prominently  occupied 
with  the  success  of  love  than  with  the  failure  of  hatred  and 
worldliness.  In  the  bountiful  friendship  of  Antonio ;  in  the 
success  of  Boseanio’s  mad  venture  for  love  and  fortune ;  m  the 
swindling  of  the  old  Jew  by  his  daughter,  and  the  free  expen¬ 
diture  of  his  wealth  by  the  lovers ;  the  dramatist  would  seem 
to  have  designed,  not  exactly  a  moral  in  favour  of  the  more 
generous  emotions,  but  a  dream  of  a  world  where  calculation 
and  hardness  of  heart  lead  to  dishonour,  and  where  a  happy- 

in  the  original  play» 


perception,  and  the  life  and  works  of  philosophers  ancient 
and  modem.  As  an  example  of  the  writers  fitness  for 
p^chological  work  we  may  take  bis  definition  of  sensation 
(page  63)  as  the  "  attribute  of  a  peculiar  principle  connected 
with  animal  life,  and  which  we  calf  mind,  or  more  broadly,  ihe 
percipient  principled  The  absence  of  the  essentials  of  the 
scientific  spirit  is  noticeable  throughout  the  treatise.  As  a 
positively  charming  illustration  of  the  readiness  of  incompe¬ 
tent  men  to  mistake  the  semblance  of  scientific  explanation 
for  its  reality,  we  would  point  to  the  argument  by  which  the 
psychological  fact,  singleness  of  vision,  is  resolved  into  a  purely 
physical  process,  the  coalescence  of  the  nervous  agitations  in 
the  corresponding  optic  fibres  at  a  point  of  the  brain  where 
they  are  imagined  to  meet  (pp.  213-25).  It  is  really  delightful 
to  find  a  writer,  whose  aim  it  is  to  found  a  doctrine  of  spiritu¬ 
alism  on  physical  science,  thus  confoundiug  a  purely  mental 
operation  with  a  material  process.  The  author  has  informed 
himself  up  to  a  certain  point  of  the  progress  of  physiological 
science ;  yet  we  may  reasonably  look  in  a  writer  on  his  chosen 
subject  for  some  direct  acquaintance  with  the  recent  extended 
researches  of  German  physiologists  into  the  functions  of  the 
senses.  It  seems  odd  to  see  the  doctrines  of  Reid  and  Stewart 
discussed  as  "  recent  views ''  on  the  question  of  corresponding 
points  in  the  retinas.  The  writer  appears  to  have  seen  on  e  or 
two  of  Helmholtz’s  translated  popular  lectures,  but  he  is 
manifestly  ignorant  of  all  which  this  savant  has  done  to  re¬ 
construct  the  physics  and  the  philosophy  of  vision.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that,  in  spite  oi  the  semblance  of  closely- 
rei^ned  exposition,  the  argument  is  from  first  to  last  a  petitio 
principii.  "  How  "  (says  Mr.  Wyld,  p.  68)  “  are  we  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  fact  that  the  brain  movements  and  the  sensations  and 
thoughts  have  no  perceptible  similariW,  and  yet  that  thought 
is  the  result  of  the  movements  P  ”  If  the  writer  is  not  un¬ 
willing  to  learn,  we  would  advise  him  to  turn  to  Mill’s  ‘  Logic,’ 
and  try  to  master  the  scientific  notion  of  cause.  We  are  quite 
ready  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wyld  has  derived  considerable 
enjoyment  from  this  amateur  kind  of  study ;  but  he  should 
remember  that  to  write  a  work  on  a  subject  which  involves 
so  many  distinct  lines  of  investigation  is  a  rather  dangerous 
pastime  for  the  evening  of  life. 


THE  “merchant  OF  VENICE. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  Robertsonian  drama  to  Shakespeare, 
and  there  was  much  debating  and  shaking  of  the  head  among 
the  critics  when  it  was  rumoured  that  the  manager  of  the 
Pnnce  of  Wales’s  Theatre  had  resolved  to  produce  the  “  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice.”  Curiosity  was  crreatlv  excited  to  see  what 


were  to  put  on  his  hat  and  li^ht  a  short  clay  coram  populo 
after  administering  the  Ruchanst.  For  our  own  part  we  con¬ 
fess  that  we  went  to  the  play  with  considerable  misgivings. 
But  candour  compels  us  to  own  that  our  unfavourable  pre¬ 
possessions  were  entirely  dispelled,  and  that  we  came  away 
with  feelings  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  and  eager  to  admit 
that  results  have  amply  justified  what  at  first  we  were  disposed 
to  regard  as  a  bold  and  hazardous  experiment. 

But  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  stage  custom  for  many 
years  to  act  the  “  Merchant  of  Venice  ’’  as  a  strong  tragi¬ 
comedy,  stopping  very  little  short  of  tragedy,  with  Shylock 
as  the  centrm  figure,  tne  play  has  been  admirably  chosen  for 
the  resources  of  the  theatre.  For  scenic  purposes  nothing 
could  have  been  better,  because  there  are  few  towns  that  offer 
better  mat enals  for  the  scenic  artist  than  Venice,  or  of  which 
a  realistic  picture  possesses  stronger  natural  claims  on  general 
^  Apparently  no  eflbrt  has  been  spared  at  the  Prince 
of  Woles  8  to  make  the  pictures,  both  of  interiors  and  ex¬ 
teriors,  as  Brchmolomcally  correct  as  possible.  The  stage  is 
worth  seeing  merely  as  an  archmological  panorama,  as  an 
intelligent  attempt  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  life  in  one 
of  the  most  famous  towns  of  Kurope  when  it  was  at  the  height 
of ^  its  prosperity.  The  room  at  Belmont,  where  Portia  re¬ 
ceived  her  suitors,  and  the  Hall  of  Justice  in  Venice,  have  been 
put  on  the  stage  with  as  much  endeavour  after  historical  fidelity 
M  Mr.  Dorrington’s  drawing-room  in  “  Home,”  or  the 
uvounte  haunts  of  Sydney  Darrell’s  literary  companions  in 
.  So^®fy>  or  the  privations  of  our  officers  in  their  quarters 
in  the  Crimea  in  ^  “  Ours.”  We  do  not  suppose  that 
toe  realism  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  making  Portia’s 
three  caskets  of  real  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  any 
more  than  that  the  Pnnce  of  Morocco  is  blacked  all  over. 


go-lucky  policy  is  triumphant.  Shylock,  ^  ^ 
though  he  is  so  much  more  tremendous  and  intense  than  an^ 
of  the  other  personages  that,  like  Satan  in  ‘  Paradiw  Lm^» 
he  constitutes  himself  the  hero  in  spite  of  his  creator  s  inten¬ 
tions,  is  apparently  meant  only  as  a  foil  to  the 
light-hearted  youngjroysterers  and  their  sprightly  fair  ladies— - 
a  dark  background  of  envy,  hatred,  and  worldliness  ag^  ^ 
which  their  gay  philosophy  stands  out  in  more 
phant  colours.  In  the  ordinary  stage  version, 
the  fifth  act  omitted,  Shylock  is  supreme,  and  the  odapw 
apparently  have  not  a  suspicion  that  it  should  be  otherwi^ 
Mr.  Bancroft  deserves  the  credit  of  having,  while  seeming 
taking  greater  liberties  than  his  predeceswre,  really  resto 
something  like  the  original  balance ;  and  it  is 
that  his  consolidation  and  condensation  have  the  ettec 
compacting  the  meaning  of  the  play,  and  making  its  sp 
more  palpable.  ,  . 

We  shall  not  do  Mr.  Coghlan,  who  has  undertaken  to 
of  Shylock,  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  it  is  bv 
that  his  Shylock  is  essentially  in  harmony  with  what 
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to  be  the  adapter’s  conception.  We  did  not  see  the  play  till 
Tuesday  and  must  say  that  we  were  not  struck  with  the  wimt 
of  power  in  Mr.  Coghlan’s  performance  of  which  those  critics 
ha^complained  who  went  on  the  first  night.  It  is  true  that 
Mr  CoghW  has  never  given  an^  reason  to  believe  that  he 
can  act  with  the  tragic  power  of  Kean,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  ambition  to  provoke  comparison  with  such 
a  standard,  and  this  at  least  must  be  said  that  his 
rendering  of  Shylock  has  the  merit  of  keeping  nearer  to  the 
iust  artistic  proportion  of  the  character  in  the  drama  than 
when  Shylock  is  so  acted  as  to  engross  the  whole  attention  of 
the  audience  and  dwarf  the  other  personages.  Mr.  Coghlan 
plays  the  part  throughout  with  subdued  force,  and  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  character  is  not  increased  by  any  of  the  artificial 
means  by  which  the  other  parts  are  commonly  reduced  to  in¬ 
significance  when  Shvlock  is  played  bv  a  “  star.”  In  the  burst 
of  passion  with  which  Shylock  assails  the  young  men  when 
he  discovers  that  his  daughter  is  stolen,  and  in  the  culminating 
passage  in  the  trial  scene,  when  he  steps  forward  with  the 
tnife  to  exact  the  penalty,  Mr.  Coghlan  shows  real  power. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  might,  for  his  own  sake,  be  a 
little  less  disdainful  in  his  neglect  to  emphasize  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  **  The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder ;  ”  or, 
“  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ?  ”  which  are  commonly  so 
pronounced  as  to  produce  a  sensation,  and  which  might 
diversify  the  somewhat  monotonous  reception  of  a  per¬ 
formance  which  has  a  tendency  to  be  too  level.  And 
although  Mr.  Coghlan  is  probably  “  made  up  ”  after 
some  authentic  portrait  of  the  time,  he  is  certainly  open  to 
the  objection  of  looking  too  modem.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  Mr.  Coghlan  to  give  a  Jewish  curvature  to  his 
features,  but  as  he  appears  on  the  stage  he  looks  much  less 
like  one’s  ideal  of  a  Venetian  usurer  of  the  sixteenth  century 
than  a  good  old  English  gentleman  of  the  present  day  who  had 
sold  opportunely  out  of  the  Emma  Mine,  and  would  be  cap¬ 
able  of  giving  valuable  information  if  severely  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Lowe  before  the  Foreign  Loans  Commission.  But  with 
all  its  drawbacks  Mr.  Coghlan’s  interpretation  of  Shylock 
deserves  high  praise  as  a  thoroughly  able  and  artistic  stuay. 

In  another  respect  the  cast  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  has  been 
favoured  either  by  fortune  or  by  good  management  When 
the  original  intention  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  ”  is  adhered 
to,  the  central  figure  is  rather  Portia  than  Shylock,  the  key¬ 
note  bemg  struck  in  the  first  scene. 

In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 

And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word, 

Of  wondrous  virtues:  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 

Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato’s  daughter,  Brutus’  Portia. 

Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth, 

For  the  fonr  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Henowned  suitors ;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 

Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colchos’  strand, 

And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

It  can  never  be  easy  to  realise  such  a  paragon  on  the  stage, 
but  fortunately  for  the  artistic  interpretation  of  the  play,  the 
character  has  in  the  present  instance  been  assumed  by  an 
actress  hitherto  unknown  to  general  fame,  who  has  achieved 
such  distinction  in  the  part  that  the  interest  is  concentrated 
rather  upon  her  than  on  the  Shylock.  We  have  not  left 
ourselves  space  to  enlarge  minutely  on  the  merits  of  Miss 
Terry’s  Portia,  and  indeed  the  performance  is  at  every  point 
so  fresh  and  enjoyable  that  it  is  not  an  attractive  subject  for 
Malytic  criticism.  A  letter  which  we  print  in  another  column 
18  a  good  evidence  of  the  impression  produced  by  Miss  Terry’s 
acting,  and  we  can  only  add  that  no  success  could  have  been 
obtained  by  more  legitimate  means. 

FRENCH  PLATS. — Op6rA-COMIQUB. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  although  the  modem  French  drama, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  superior  to  that  of  other  countries,  yet  it  is 
going  into  a  path  where  it  would  be  dangerous  to  follow  it.  The 
®“cces8ful  playwright  in  France  is  M.  Alexandre  Dumas, 
and  his  palms  and  laurels  have  so  turned  the  heads  of  young 
writers  of  his  country  that  they  have  elected  to  tread  on  his  heels, 
M  the  best  way  of  succeeding  as  he  has  done.  And  as  M.  Dumas 
has  ways  of  thinking,  devising,  and  writing  wholly  peculiar 
to  himself,  the  ambitious  young  authors  sacrifice  their  own 
originality  and^  style  to  work  after  the  precepts  of  a  man 
Whose  talent  it  would  be  unfair  to  question,  but  whose 
wphistry  it  is  most  undesirable  to  imitate.  Wo  all  know  M. 
i^umas  dark  views  of  poor  humanity ;  man  pleases  him  not  nor 
womw  neither,  and  M.  Dumas,  in  his  turn,  does  not  please 
But  what  the  casual  observer  may  have  omitted  to 
^^at  his  plays,  all  in  all,  are  sermons  on  behalf  of 
•unted  belief,  weak  infusions  of  Musset  scepticism,  whereof 
he  conclusion  is  invariably  that  a  return  to  a  belief  in  the 
nunaculate  Conception  alone  can  save  society  from  imminent 


perdition ;  and  loric  posribly  suggests  the  not  remote  possibility 
under  M.  Dumas  intiuence  of  the  theatre  being  patronised  ani 
superintended  by  the  clergy,  with  abb^s  as  playwrights  and 
bishops  as  stage-managers.  M.  Louis  Denayrouse,  whoso 
play  of  **  Mademoiselle  Duparc  ”  was  given  at  the  Op^ra- 
Comique  on  Friday  last,  renders  the  eventuality  still  less 
improbable.  M.  Denayrouse  must  be  a  pupil  and  admirer  of 
M.  Dumas,  for  he  places  on  the  sta^e  the  same  weird  situations, 
and  treats  them  with  an  eccentricity  that  smacks  strongly  of 
imitation  pure  and  simple.  “  Mademoiselle  Duparc  ”  revolves 
on  about  one  of  the  most  singular  situations  ever  presented 
in  the  theatre,  and  as  this  situation  is  most  obviously  false, 
the  slightest  touch  suffices  to  overthrow  the  whole  play,  and 
deprive  it  of  its  raison  ditre.  Mademoiselle  Duparc  is  a  gover¬ 
ness  whose  life  has  not  been  of  the  happiest,  and  who,  from  her 
firm  resolve  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  as  much  as  those 
who  employ  her,  is  perhaps  too  disposed  to  admit  **  discourse  to 
her  beauty.”  She  is  employed  in  the  household  of  the  Count 
and  Madame  de  Meursolles,  and  she  soon  becomes  the  cause  of 
the  gravest  difficulties  between  the  Count  and  his  wife.  The 
reason  will  be  easily  guessed:  Count  de  Meursolles  assails 
the  virtue  of  Mademoiselle  Duparc,  a  virtue  which,  it  appears, 
is  rather  unlikely  to  resist.  Madame  de  Meursolles  discovers 
this  budding  liaison^  and  one  naturally  expects  that,  in  her 
own  defence,  she  will  turn  the  pretty  but  audacious  gover¬ 
ness  out  of  doors.  Such  at  least  would  be  the  con¬ 
duct  of  any  reasonable  woman.  But  Madame  is  some¬ 
thing  better  than  a  reasonable  woman — she  is  a  Christian, 
and  rather  than  dismiss  Mademoiselle  Duparc  and  expose 
her  to  privation  or  necessity,  she  consents  to  sanction  a  kind 
of  liaison  (a  platonic  one,  it  is  true),  under  her  own  roof  be¬ 
tween  a  somewhat  unscrupulous  girl  and  her  own  husband. 
She  is  a  Christian,  as  the  author  takes  care  to  let  us  know 
almost  at  every  scene ;  and  this  is  what,  besides  the  pretty 
piece  of  business  just  mentioned,  her  religious  sentiments 
preempt  her  to  do : — “  You  love  my  husband,  and  he  loves  you,” 
she  exclaims,  and  if  I  were  dead  you  would  become  Madame 
de  Meursolles !....!  will  be  no  impediment  to  your  happi¬ 
ness  (here  she  runs  to  the  window,  which  is  on  the  second 
floor)  ....  I  cannot  commit  suicide,  for  my  religion  forbids 
self-destruction ;  but,  look  you,  I  will  stand  on  the  window¬ 
sill,  and  only  just  a  gentle  push  will  suffice  to  launch  me  into 
eternity  !  ”  As  a  matter  of  course.  Mademoiselle  Duparc  does 
not  accede  to  this  singular  proposal ;  and  she  is  so  touched  and 
impressed  that  she  turns  to  a  nun,  who  opportunely  appears 
at  that  moment,  and  asks  to  be  initiated,  m  her  convent,  to 
the  spirit  of  Christian  forgiveness  wherewith  Madame 
de  Meursolles  is  so  full.  As  may  be  seen,  the  starting- 
point  is  in  the  highest  degree  unnatural  and  preposterous; 
and  naturally  it  gives  rise,  in  the  course  of  the  play, 
to  scenes  that  are  equallv  distant  from  truth.  As  to  the 
Christian  sentiments  of  JVfadame  de  Meursolles,  the  reader 
needs  no  comment  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  them  for  what 
they  are  worth.  Divers  other  personages,  too,  pass  through  the 
play,  and  are  less  designed  by  M.  Denayrouse  as  characters 
than  as  mouthpieces  of  the  rather  weakly  ideas  he  has  to 
express  on  men  and  things ;  among  others  a  I’refect  (excel¬ 
lently  impersonated  by  M.  Monti)  who  is  a  philosopher;  as 
such  he  says  he  believes  in  nothing,  from  which  we  are  to  in¬ 
fer  that  M.  Denayrouse  mistakes  a  philosopher  for  an  atheist ; 
but  he  admires  those  who  believe  in  something  precisely  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  a  believer;  and  then  come  the  usual  common¬ 


places — “tout  s’en  va 


f»  <4 


tout  s’dcroule ;  ”  “  ou  allons- 


nous  ?  ”  “  Le  savous-nous  P  ”  and  weak  infusions  of  religious 
sentimentality. 

The  qualities  of  M.  Denayrouse’s  play  should,  however,  be 
mentioned  as  well  as  its  defects ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  reflned 
writer,  and  in  point  of  style  it  has  some  merit  We  should 
add  that  it  is  supported  by  a  company,  who  do  the  best  that 
talent  and  goodwill  can  do.  Mdme.  Baittig  and  Mdlle. 
Kelly  deserve  sincere  praise  for  their  delineation  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Meursolles  and  Mademoiselle  Duparc.  The  per¬ 
formance  on  Friday  concluded  with  one  of  those  merry  ab¬ 
surdities  in  one  act  in  which  the  French  excel.  “  Le 
Homard  ”  is  by  M.  Qondinet,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
amused. 

“La  (7omtesse  de  Sommerive,”  a  play  by  Theodore 
Barridre,  took  the  place  of  “Mademoiselle  Duparc  ”on  Thursday 
night,  and  enabled  Mdlle.  Laurence  Qdrard  to  display  her 
tfdents  at  their  best  This  lady  is  well  known  to  London 
pUygoers;  she  was  acting  “Frou-Frou”  at  the  St  James’s 
Theatre  ^ur  years  ago,  while  Descl^e  was  “  creating  ”  the 
part  in  Paris,  and,  now  that  poor  Descl^e  is  dead,  Mdlle. 
u^rard  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  “  Frou-Frou  ”  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  lady  artists  on  the  French  stage.  ^  As  to 
M.  Barridre’s  play,  opinions  will  difier  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
certain  sensational  situations,  and,  as  for  us,  we  regret  the 
more  the  introduction  of  such  means  of  exciting  our  mterest, 
as  the  play  in  itself  is  sufficiently  absorbing ;  but  what  stan^ 
beyond  question  is  the  dramatic,  or  rather  the  melodramatic 
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power  of  this  piece/and  the  devemees  of  its  construction.  It  is 
dh^ult,  howerer,  to  class  *^La  Comtesse  de  Sommerive  ”  in 


anj  of  the  departments  of  the  drama ;  it  cannot  be  called  a 
melodrama,  for  the  style  of  M.  Barri^re  is  too  refined  for  that 
crude  branch  of  art ;  it  is  not  a  drama,  for  if  it  contains  p^ion 
and  moTement,  it  is  void  of  real  com^y.  But  anyhow  it  can 
be  counted  as  among  the  good  pieces  of  the  day. 

The  special  feature  of  the  performance  was  the  strength  of 
the  ladies’  department.  Not  to  speak  of  Mdlle.  lAurence 
Gerard,  who  plays  the  part  of  the  Comtesse  de  SommeriTe’s 
illegitimate  daughter  with  intense  dramatic  feeling;  Mdme. 
Bmttig,  who  filled  the  part  of  the  Comtesse  de  Sommeriye, 
showed  herself  a  consummate  actress ;  Mdme.  Wilhem  was 
also  excellent  in  a  small  part ;  and  Mdlle.  D^sir^e,  as 
Ludenne,  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  she  ever  did 
before.  On  the  whole,  **  La  Comtesse  de  Sommerive,”  as  a 
display  of  proficiency,  is  superior  to  any  of  the  displays  made 
hitnerto  by  M.  Fitron’s  company. 


- - - 

Mr.  Mapleson  will  follow  the  example  of  his  rival  imprein^ 
remains  to  be  seen.  Mdme.  Adelina  Patti  will  ann^*^ 
Covent  Garden  as  Dinorah  on  May  11.  rpear  at 

F.  Huxctkp 


AET. 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 


The  present  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists 
cannot  be  said  to  compare  unfavourably  with  those  of  former 
seasons.  For  some  years  past  the  character  of  the  gallerr 
has  been  fixed,  and  the  vimtor  knows  well  that  he  has  to 
expect  a  mass  of  wholly  uninteresting  work,  surrounding  and 
overpowering  a  few  pictures  of  real  merit.  Merely  mentioning 
these  conditions,  that  cannot  be  considered  favourable  eifi^ 
to  the  fame  of  the  gallery  or  to  the  reputation  of  individual 
artists,  we  mav  pass  on  to  nptice  a  few  examples  that  strive  to 
redeem  the  collection  from  reproach. 


MUSIC. 


Mr.  Leighton  sends  an  interesting  study  of  the  head  of  a 
Florentine  youth  (64).  The  subject  is  taken  in  profile,  with 
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THE  ROYAL  ITALIAlf  OPERA,  ETC. 

The  only  event  of  note  we  have  to  record  at  either  of  our 
two  Italian  Operas  is  the  successfnl  d^btU  at  Covent  Garden 
of  Mdlle.  Zard  Thalberg,  who  appeared  as  Zerlina  in  Mozart’s 
**  Don  Giovanni,”  and  was  receiv^  with  great  applause  by  the 
audience.  How  much  of  this  applause  may  be  due  to  her 
youthful  grace  or  to  the  fact,  emphatically  pronounced,  that 
she  never  appeared  on  any  other  stage  previously,  or  how  far 
her  name,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  music,  may  have  proved 
as  a  captatio  benevolentia  with  the  audience,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  at  present.  Altogether  the  part  of  Zerlina,  to 
which  the-  young  lady  has  as  yet  confined  herself,  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  test  the  dramatic  or  vocal  powers  of  a  singer,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  as  it  does  of  two  simple  airs  sung  by  a  simple 

Seasant-girL  For  this  reason  we  refrain  from  pronouncing  a 
nal  opinion  of  Mdlle.  Thalberg’s  merits  till  we  have  seen  her 
in  more  important  characters.  We  further  mention  at  Covent 
Garden  an  interesting  performance  of  Meyerbeer’s  ^‘Hugue¬ 
nots,”  with  Mdme.  Vuda  and  M.  Naudin  as  Valentina  and 
Raoul.  These  two  representatives  of  the  chief  characters  of 
the  work  were  in  so  far  well  matched,  as  bias  of  either  of  them 
tends  towards  strong  dramatic  characterisations,  frequently  at 
the  cost  of  vocal  refinement.  The  German  prima  donna’s  voice 
is  sonorous  and  powerful,  and  the  passionate  accents  of  her 
parts  in  the  duets  with  Marcel  and  Raoul  were  rendered  with 
great  vi^ur ;  but  throughout  her  style  (as  indeed  her  appear¬ 
ance  and  action)  lacks  grace  and  moderation.  M.  Naudin’s 
sin^ng  also  is  essentially  of  a  declamatory  kind,  a  remark 
which  to  some  extent  applies  to  the  whole  French  school  of 
vocalisation.  His  cantilena  is  spasmodic  and  his  intonation  not 
always  easy.  His  aria  **  Pifi  bianca  ”  in  the  first  act,  and 
his  scene  with  Queen  Margherita  in  the  second  part  of  the 
same  act,  satisfied  us  less  than  his  words  of  defiance  in  the 
duel  scene  and  some  of  the  more  passionate  utterances  in  that 
masterpiece  of  modem  operatic  writing,  the  duet  with 
Valentina  in  the  fourth  (according  to  tne  Covent  Garden 
version  third)  act.  The  lover  of  art  can  but  deplore  that  the 
same  hand  which  wrote  the  heavenly  melody  in  G  flat  in  this 
duet  also  penned  the  detestable  vulgarities  with  which  the 
scores  of  the  “  Prophet  ”  and  the  “  Africaine  ”  abound.  We 
were  especially  glad  to  see  how  well  M.  Maurel  managed 
to  bring  out  the  attractive  features  of  the  small  and 
frequently  neglected  part  of  Nevers.  Valentina’s  un- 
fortiinate  husband  is  the  prototype  of  a  gallant  French 
nobleman  of  the  sixteenth  century  boldly  sketched  by  Scribe 
and  successfully  illustrated  by  Meyerbeer.  The  generosity  of 
his  nature,  unimpaired  by  a  strong  tinge  of  vanity,  appears 
in  its  fullest  ^ht  when  he  boldly  refuses  to  become  an  accom- 

f>fioe  in  the  Catholic  conspiracy,  and  this  climax  was  excel- 
ent^  rendered  by  M.  Maurel.  Mdlle.  Bianchi,  who  sang 
the  difficult  part  of  Maruherita  di  Valois,  is  a  young  lady  of 
considerable  promise.  Her  voice  is  supple  and  sweet,  and  her 
trill  excellent.  Nowadays,  when  Italian  opera  is  invaded  by 
art-aspirants  of  both  hemispheres,  it  is  an  interesting,  and  not 
always  an  easy,  task  to  detect  the  real  name  and  nationality 
hidden  under  a  euphonious  pseudonym.  Mdlle.  Bianchi’s  type 
of  (ace  is  Teutonic,  and  her  accent  certainly  not  native  Italian  ; 
we  should  stmngly  feel  inclined  to  boldly  describe  her  as 
F^ulein  Wei^  il  it  were  not  for  her  style  of  singing,  which 
ia  by  far  superior  to  that  usually  attained  by  German  prima 
donnas.  Si^or  Bagamolo  was  a  meritorious  though  anything 
but  remarkimle  Mai^l  ^  the  spirited  acting  and  singing  of  the 
Pikge  by  Mdlle.  Scalchi  is  wml  knovm  to  the  frequenters  of 
Covent  Garden. 


1?  lorentme  youin  ±ne  Buojeci  is  laaen  in  pronle,  with 

a  mass  of  brown  hair  overshadowing  the  delicate  features 
softly  distributing  the  light  oyer  the  face.  Mr.  Leighton  seems 
to  us  always  more  successful  in  direct  and  simple  efforts  of  this 
kind  than  in  the  composition  of  ideal  pictures.  His  invention, 
when  left  to  itself,  produces  a  result  that  does  not  sufficient^ 
show  its  contact  with  natural  truth.  The  art,  always  hi^y 
cultivated,  seems  too  much  derived  from  earlier  artistic  sources, 
and  the  passion  loses  in  intensity  as  it  passes  through  the  pro- 
ce-48  of  expression.  In  such  a  picture  as  that  before  us  we  get  a 
more  genuine  performance.  There  is  no  room  for  artifice  and  no 
attempt  at  passion.  What  is  needed  is  just  what  Mr.  Leighton 
is  able  to  give — a  delicate  perception  of  what  is  artistic  in  the 
subject,  and  a  skilful  hand  to  interpret  what  is  perceived.  We 
may  recognise  in  this  little  picture  how  completely  the  study 
was  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the  subtle  play  of  light 
and  shadow  over  the  flesh  tints  of  the  face.  This  was 
the  artistic  quality  of  the  subject  that  arrested  the  painter’s 
attention,  and  to  give  the  beauw  of  the  effect  he  has  devoted 
all  the  slnll  at  his  command.  The  result  is  a  study  of  uncom¬ 
mon  charm  and  truth.  Not  far  away  from  this  careful  and 
accomplished  piece  of  painting  is  another  successful  picture  in 
a  wholly  different  style.  Sir  John  Gilbert  is  not  perplexed  in 
his  work  by  the  exacting  claims  of  Nature.  If  ne  wants  a 
landscape  he  has  a  dashing  and  confident  system  by  which  a 
landscape  can  be  made,  and  if  he  wants  history  he  possesses 
endless  resources  of  costume.  Endowed  with  an  undoubted 


gift  of  colour  and  a  vigorous  fancy,  he  can  compose  with  a 
kind  of  naturalness  in  the  most  artificial  style.  His 


pictures  have  an  air  of  possibility  if  they  fail  to  ca^ 
a  conviction  of  truth ;  and''  though  there  ia  no  reality 
about  his  invention,  there  are  few  painters  who  appear 
to  compose  with  so  much  ease  and  spontaneity.  His  picture 
in  the  p^resent  exhibition  is  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza 
(97).  It  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  others  that  we 
have  seen,  and  it  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  a  school  of 
painters  now  left  with  out  few  representatives.  According  to 
the  principles  of  this  school,  the  amount  of  truth  includea  in 
the  artist’s  vision  is  of  less  importance  than  the  harmonious 
arrangement  of  whatever  material  he  has  at  his^  command,  (sr, 
in  other  words,  the  consistent  effect  of  the  painting  is  of  more 


importance  than  its  intensity. 

In  the  large  room  we  notice  a  picture  by  Mr.  Wyllie,  com- 
po^  after  a  more  modem  style.  “A  High  Tide”  (10) 
strives  after  a  r^istic  effect.  The  colour  of  the  water,  toe 


treatment  of  the  cloudy  sky,  and  the  accurate  drawing  of  the 
low  sea-banks,  all  denote  a  patient  observation  of  Nature.  And 
yet  the  picture,  though  realistic,  b  not  without  coherence. 
The  different  tints  are  all  subdued  to  a  single  influence  of  tone, 
and  the  effect  of  stormy  weather  is  indicated  in  eve^  p^  of 
the  composition.  “  The  Garden  of  Roses  ”  (26),  J.  C.  Smith, 
is  a  careful  piece  of  flower-painting  ;  and  Miss  Brooks’s  portrait 
head,  under  the  title  of  “  Athelen  ”  (31),  is  in  all 
very  admirable  piece  of  work.  ”  Morrock  Bay  ’  (41)> 


The  first  performance  of  **  Lohengrin,”  by  Richard  Wagner, 
at  this  theatre,  is  announced  for  May  6.  Whether  and  when 


very  admirable  piece  of  work.  ”  Morrock  Bay  ’  (41)> 
A.  H.  Moore ;  “  Going  to  the  Mill  ”  (W)),  A.  L.  Vernon  j 
“  A  Yorkshire  Stream  ”  (186),  E.  Holmes ;  and 

Political  Discussion  ”  (206),  A.  E.  Emslie,  are  also 
mention.  The  last-namea  picture  is  a  study  of  life  in 
the  negro  plantations,  and  the  painter  has  indicated  ww 
considerable  skill  the  general  effect  of  colour  in  a  sul^ 
atmosphere.  But  one  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  gallery  tor 
successful  landscape  effect  b  the  **  Summer  Noon  in  toe 
Simplon”  (462),  A.  Goodwin,  where  the  bright  meadow 
flowers  in  the  foreground  and  the  dbtant  hiUs  combine  har¬ 
moniously  under  the  dominion  of  full  sunlight.^ 

Among  the  water-colours  we  may  mention  a  v^rous 
sketch  in  North  Wales  (686),  J.  Carlble;  “The  Palaiso 
Madonna.  Turin ”  (618),  F.  T.  Skill;  and  “The  Parsonage, 
Tenbuiy  ”  (721),  A.  B.  Donaldson. 
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A  RAILWAY  ACX^IDnrr  to  any  parttcokur  penm  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretkaUj) 
remoM  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  hanma  as  a  matter  of  faot  the  Tesy 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  whVdi  it  wiU  be  seen  the  riak 
(in  a  p^niary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIPS  is  almost  absnidly 
nnau,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 
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The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act.  How  to  Build  a  National  Gallery, 
'  Dr.  Davies  on  Spirits. 


The  Mohurrum. 

The  Camorra,  Mafia,  and  Brigandage— I.  The  Camorra. 


A  Late  Spring. 


The  Defeat  of  the  Amazons. 


[r,  Harrison’s  Order  and  Progress.  Sydney  Dobell. 

Miss  Braddon’s  Strange  World. 
Politics  for  (Tbildren.  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Minor  Noiioe. 


Music  of  the  Fortnight. 


The  Money  Market. 


Subscription,  poet  free,  18«.  per  annum. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EMablished  1808. 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O.,  and  16  and  17  PaB  Mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Managv. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  kustralia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vlA  the  Sues  Canal, 
eveiy  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindi^  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday.  ^ 

Ollloes— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  28  Gxskspur  Street,  S.W. 


SrSTEAf  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE, 
POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Chief  Offices  —88  Bedford  Square,  London. 


POSITTVE  POLICIES  ARE  UNCONDITIONAL,  INDISPUTABLE,  AND 
N  ON.FORFEITABLE. 

1.  Unconditional,  being  free  from  all  conditions  of  every  kind  restriotive  of 
the  assured,  except  the  doe  pajnnent  of  premiums. 

3.  Indisputable,  as  no  objection  whatever  can  be  raised  on  any  ground  after 
the  policy  has  been  issued ;  even  the  age  of  the  assured  being  admitted,  upon 
evidence  called  for  when  tlie  policy  is  ivued,  instead  of  being  left,  as  under  the 
ordinary  system,  until  it  becomes  a  daim. 

8.  Non-forfeitable,  because  every  premium  purchases  a  fully  paid-up  policy  or 
Positive  note  for  the  relative  proportion  that  the  premium  bears  to  the  sum 
assured,  which  Positive  note  never  lapses,  but  remains  in  force  till  death,  whether 
subaequent  premiums  are  paid  or  not. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  (LONDON)  SCHOOL. 

Head  Master— T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A.,  P.B.S. 

Vtoe-Master— B.  R  HORTON,  MA.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College.  Cambridge. 

The  SUMMER  TERM,  1878,  will  begin  for  New  PupUs  on  'TUESDAY 
MAY  4th,  at  9.30  A.if. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  termini  of  several  other  railways. 

Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment. 

Prospectuses,  oontamhig  full  informatioa  respecting  the  courses  instruction 
given  in  the  School,  fees,  and  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  the  ofBce  of 
the  College.  JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

Secretary  to  the  OonndL 


STATEMENT  OF  LIFE  BUSINESS, 


Art  union  of  London _ The  annual  general 

MEETING,  to  receive  the  Council’s  Report,  and  to  distribute  the  amount 
suhscribed  for  the  purchase  of  works  at  art,  will  be  h«M  at  the  ROYAT. 
ADSLPHI  THEATRE  (by  the  kind  permission  at  F.  B.  Chatterton,  Eaq.),  on 
*  12  o’clock.  'The  Right  HonTtORD 

HOUGHTON,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  CThair.  The  receipt  for  the  current  year 
will  prscure  admisaiem  for  member  and  friends. 

444  West  Strand.  LEWIS  POtXXJK.  I  „ 

April  BDMD.  E.  ANTROBUS.  /  *"* 


England 
In^  .. 
Canada 


84,183 

81,188 

8,888 


Total 


F.  BABROW,  Managing  Dixeetor. 

The  policies  of  this  Company  cover  the  risk  of  travelling  anywhere,  by  anj 
mode  of  oonveyanoe,  and  of  reaidenoe  in  any  part  of  Uia  world 


CUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  LECTURES  at 

ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM  PLACE,  commenoe  each  Afternoon 
**  precisely.  April  28.— JOHN  8.  STUART  GLENNIE,  Bsq.,  M.A., 

«  ^IIe^ous  Revolntlon  of  the  Sixth  Centnry  B.C.,  and  the  Origin  of  the 
Moral  Element  in  Christianity.”  e 

Members’  Annual  Subecription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door: — One  Penny, 
Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats)  One  Shilling. 


^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  BCan* 

-M~J  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  Bngliah  and  OonttnoBtal 
Fire  Insorance  Oompanlea,  is  in  a  positioB  to  effect  insoranoes  on  very  advaa- 
tageons  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiambber  Works,  Sogar  Refineries, 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hasardous  risks.  All  loans  pronwGy  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Oflioes  on  briialf  of  the  various  Companies.  Mu^ys  made,  aid  ralw 
quoted,  free  at  charge.  Marine  insoranoes  effeeted  at  the  lowest  current  ratflk 
Buflinem  established  1868. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 


pRENCH  GALLERY,  120  PALL  MALL.— The 

ANNUAL  BIHIBmON  of  PIOTURB8,  the  eon- 
NlS“  -^l^ts  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Half-past 


rpo  LITERARY  MEN,  ARTISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

-L  light  and  snacioos  first-floor  BACK  ROOM,  for  office  DorDoaes.  to  t 


-L  light  and  spacious  first-floor  BACK  ROOM,  for  office  purposes,  to  be  LaC» 
at  116  Strand,  W.O.  (near  Somerset  Houaa). 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 


BfOte  Cistern,  fitted 
^th  a  Cistern  Filter, 


LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY'S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 


FbrtaUsGI£«n 

Filter. 


PAnd  supenor  to  all  others.  Vide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  Registrar-General,  July 
1860,  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet^  January  12,  1867.  Alw>  Testimomais 
from  Dr.  Hassall,  September  23,  1868;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867;  aa&  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  15,  1866,  and  December,  1872.  — 

Price  £l  lOs.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £l  5s.  to  £3. 

used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Welee  at  Sandringham,  HRH.  the  Duke  of 
I  eltte  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hoepitals,  and  at  Govemmtnt 
oaatic  Asylums,  and  numerou  Institutions,  Breweries,  Ssc. 

g  Apparatus,  10s.  6d.  and  21s.  each.  Po^t  Filters,  4s.  dd.  and  6s.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  12s.  6d, 

■  liters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  fall  pacticidaxs  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Seeretary,  at  the  Ofllee, 

157  STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Bead  **  Wdtm:  its  Impurities  and  Puri/ieationJ*  Brice,  per  poet,  3d. 


Amount 

Asnred. 

Annual 

Premium 

luoome. 

£ 

£ 

463,874 

408,484 

80,788 

19,878 

8,206 

77,707 

£848,818 

£48,806 

"n'llj 
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ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

BUILDING  BOCHSTY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 


mOIMOIBERS  TO  HER  MRJESTT, 

33C  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


TPIFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  reedy  to  be  adyenced  - - - - - - -xv^uor,. 

J  bj  tb.  BIBKDECK  BOILDINO  80CIBTV  on  Freehold  «nd  Lereehold  o  LACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coatiair  of 

“  F:VB  «d  SIX  PBB  CENT.  INTEBE8T, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repsjable  by  Easy  Inttalment^. 


How  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  powRMWwton,  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and  80 
Sonthampton  Buildings,  Chanoery  Lane. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month, 

With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  _ 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chanoery  Lane. 


I  BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  20  and  30  South- 

ampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


Depoaiu  reoeiTed  at  4  per  cent.  Interest. 

Current  accounte  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Pnn^ases  and  ^es  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds,  and 
advances  made  thereon. 

Office  boars.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on  Saturdays 
from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


JOHN  TANN^S 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


\^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO? 

V  *  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60, C 


different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  Sa.  Otf., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  aent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colonrs,  7«.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arma  of  Man  and  Wife  blenilcd.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  useil,  and  liow  the  carriage  shonld  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10*. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  8«.  W.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Oenealo^t,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON. — Crest  EngrAved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  It.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2i.  Chests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6t.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Chest,  12*.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6</.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  ’25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


r^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

V>/  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Chest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
*25  Cranhoume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


Raised  monograms  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  6*.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
KiiipTATer  to  tbo  Queeny  ftnd  Die  Sinker  to  the  lioftrd  of  Tiudo*  25  Cmnbourno 
street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

“"I  Plate,  1*. ;  Name  Plates, 


jf*  Moveable  Numbers,  2*.  M. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5*. ;  with 

directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  aU  IS-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 


5*?^  ’  »  £6  16*. ;  very  ma^ve,  £10  10*. ;  heavy  knuckle- 

*1*®  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
m* ■PrrT?\J?>P.lCi  ***i°l*^’  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  lUngs. 
T.  CULLOTON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


^^ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON. — Fifty  beat  quality, 

_  free,  including  the  engraving  of  coiqier  plate,  wedding 


embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13*.  6d. 
Lani  WC  lingraver,  ’25  Craubonme  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 


T^ONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

colours,  1*.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9*.  The  foUowing 


1“  ““y  colOTrs,  1*.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9*.  The  foUowing 
iw  ***<*  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 

No^ty,  “>*  Ar^blshops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870— the 
¥v.*w*\*”  D*ford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
JviiT’  British  ciommoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 

Mmc  and  Tmlve  Sbe^  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  lUuminsted  Flags 

The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
S  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  aU  the  Royal  FamUy, 

*4  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C.  ^ 


,  S'  .  ... 


^  pure  Silver  over  !31.auk  «  xniukki.,  a  meuu  amalgamated  on  Cbxkical 
Phihciplicb,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  ss  a 
basis  for  Blectro-SUvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  duraWUty. 


PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


i2 


12  Table  Forks .  1  11 


12  Dessert  do.  . .  } 


12  Table  Spoons 


12  Dessert  do .  1  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12 

2  Salt  do .  0  2 

1  Mustard  do .  9  1 

6  Egg  do .  0  9 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9 

1  Fish  Knife .  9  11 

1  Balter  Knife  .  0  2 

2  Sauce  Ladles .  9  fi 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  3 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2 


£ 

0  1  18 
0  I  10 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 
0  0  18 
0  0  8 
0  0  1 


9  0  0  12 


«. 

0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  12 
0  0  4 
6  0  2 
0  0  II 
6  0  9 
0  0  15 
0  0  15 
6  0  5 
0  0  8 
9  0  4 
0  0  8 


t, 

0  2  10  0 
0  1  15  0 
0  2  10  0 
0  1  15  0 
0  1  10  0 
0  0  4  0 
0  0  2  0 
0  0  12  0 
6  0  10  5 
0  0  15  6 
6  0  16  5 
0  0  5  0 
0  0  9  0 
0  0  5  0 
6  0  4  0 


8  4  (  11  2  8  12  11  618  19  I 


Cruet  Frames,  18*.  6d.  to  70*. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70*.  to  200*. ;  Corner 
Dishes,  £6  15*.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25*.  to  50*. ;  and  every  artidefor 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 


/^LD  GOODS  RE-SIL\  ERED  Mual  to  New.  RICHARD 

V./  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  pmoess  goods,  however  old,  esn  bs  re- 
sUvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


QLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

^  KNIVES,  best  quaUty,  warra.ited  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 

to  balance.  «  ,  , 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  Srdsixe. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  05-6  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufeo- 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 


(J  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  larjieit 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  fthower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7*.  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  15*. ;  Pen  Baths,  13*.  OJ. ;  Seta  of  ToUet  Ware,  18*. 


O  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commsndng  st 
18*.  the  &t  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  ’28*.  SUver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49*. 


SLACK’S  «  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

1^  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 


Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Ponders,  3*.  to  6*. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10*.  to  80*. 

Bright  Steel  mid  Ormolu,  65*.  to  120*. 
Be<l-room  Fire-irons,  3*.  to  5*.  9<f. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10*.  6d.  to  60*. 
Improved  Coal- Boxes,  4*.  6d.  to  80*. 
Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18*.  6d.  to  85*. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45*.  to  95*. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9*.  (kl.  to  80*. 
Papier  MAchd  ditto,  30*.  to  95*. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6*.  6</.  to  14*.  M. 


QLACK’ 


S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUl- 

SITES. 


First  Prise  Set .  £8  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11 

Large  Set  .  24  19 


CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  ORATI^ 

or  sent  nost-froe.  oontaininir  onwards  of  850  Enffravings,  and  Prices,  of 


^  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Priwe^ 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Famishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Elootro-plaiso 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  5u:.  No  person  should  furnish  withont  one. 


RICHARD  A  JOHN  SLACK, 
336  STRAND,  W. 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

t:>ennetts  gold  presentation  watches, 

20  m..  80  m..  40  os. 


20  gs.,  10  gs.,  40  gs. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  hi^ 

-i-  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  (Uock  Show  Room^  is  enaWsa 
offer  to  purohswrs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  omo*" 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  new^ 
designs. 


JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACTORY,  M  and  65  Cneapside. 


A 


ff- 
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NO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Anv  inTmlid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inconTenienoe,  or 
expenseT  by  living  0“  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


/nURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

<•  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  aeaure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 


DU  BARRY8  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  hare  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  ^  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  mid  hearty.  I 

Dieach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
it  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTBLLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  ftunetU),  near  Mondovi.” 


Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENOKE,  Professor 

of  Hcdldne  !n  Ordinary  to  the  Unlreiaity  of  Marbursh,  write,  in  the 


u  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Btrlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  **  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
pratervation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  romiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  RB7ALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  fionrishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
Boorishment  as  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years*  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 


for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  &c. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,^ 848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of.  CON- 

VJ  SUMPTION. — “  Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bran  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  Inngs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

-Ly  Ko.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  year  <,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  imable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  1  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurxer’s  Testimonial. — 
“Bonn,  July  19, 1862. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
u  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irriUtion  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  BUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


nURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

_  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
MW  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cored  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
■rritation  of  the  stomach,  and  had  digestion,  which  had  lastly  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  GOMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des- Isles.” 


T^U  B.ARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  In  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
menUons  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
kl?,-  "k  REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD,  which 

h»  ■  P®’’^®‘^tly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  itc., 

MTing  been  sciircely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


T^U  BARRY  S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

p  .  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 

^  voyage  rouiid  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 


iuifti  «  arabica  P(XjD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 

®oropre«8ed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 


iu  that  rontine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 

J  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maureite,  O.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 

Bowden,  B.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Sourrleu.  Roads  off 

“jeres,  I6th  May,  1873.” 


BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA 


8i  td  packed  for  all  climates)  se’ls ;  In  tins,  |  Ib,,  at  2«. 

W. ,  2  ib.,  u. ;  6  Ih..  14s.  J  12  lb.,  28«. ;  24  lb..  *0i. 


'FOOD 

of  1  lb.. 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

288  ?76  SxSrSST  “^  *'’  ’  **  ;  48  oupa,  ts. ; 


hiAh  nves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
!Tu-m:i»ls)  habitnal  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
s  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 

noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  imparities 
#  ^ Wood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
Sktng’  fltsTcongh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
pa^ysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
“^ns  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

sickness,  even  la 


''f  r 


pregnancy  or  at  sea  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  aci“  ^JuSaonwS^ 
up,  or  caused  by  oniony  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  impr^  i^e  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  a% 
m  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  94. ; 


T^EPOTS:  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No*.  77  Regent  Street, 

^ndon,  W. ;  same  honse,  28  Place  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  da 


/nURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

V  J  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Deo.  6, 1M9. 

M  (tentlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
revalenta  arabica  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
uf  mercury  in  <uiy  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
SSest  *nd  best  ^ect8.-JAME8  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  CsUe  de  Valverde  Madrid  * 
M,  29  Pas^,  K^aer  Gallerie,  and  188,  184  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  i 
Wallflsoh  Gasse,  Vienna  ;  and  at  the  Grooers'  and  Chemiste’  in  every  town. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Apvicb  to  Ikvalids. — If  yon  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from 
headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  aohlngs 
of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating 
systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourself  with  that  marv^ous  remedy 
discovered  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the  Collsge  of  Physicians, 
London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


CHLORODYNE, 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wondetfnl  and  valuable 
remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumptioa, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  lUsrenre, 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  Cronp,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhosa,  and  is  the  only  speWflo  in 
Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cute  ^ort  aJl  atteoks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitetion,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  RheuiraUsm,  Gout,  Cancer, 
Tootb^e,  Ac. 

From  Dr.  B.  J.  BouLToir  A  Co.,  Homoastle. 

“  We  have  made  pretty  extensive  use  of  C’hlorodyne  in  our  practioe  lately,  and 
look  npon  it  as  an  exoellsnt  direct  Sedative  and  Anti-spa^modic.  It  ■onmi  to 
allay  pain  and  irritation  in  whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  cause.  It 
induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  quietude  not  obtainable  by  any  other  remedy, 
and  it  seems  to  possess  this  great  advantage  over  all  other  sedatives  that  it 
leaves  no  unpleasant  after-effects.” 


CAimOK.— BBWAIUI  OF  PIRACT  AXD  DUTATIONB. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paqb  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Ooluh 
Brownb  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  storv  of 
the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  be  regretted  to  say  had 
been  sworn  to. — See  Times,  13th  July,  18M. 

Bold  in  Bottles  at  1«.  lid.,  is.  fM.,  4s.  9d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words 
“  DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Uovemmeot  Stamp. 
Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Botth). 

Sole  Manufactorer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  S3  Great  Ruseell  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
London. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  TABLET  is  famed  for  its 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effeot  on  the  Skin. 

Mannfactnred  by 

J.  C.  A  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles,  and  Sole 
Manufacturers  of  the  “  Ltchkoputlax,*’  or  “Gandui  Guabo,”  effectually 
preventing  the  gutting  of  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  WarehouHemen,  and  others. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  Profeesion  for  Thirty  yean  have  approved  of  this  rare  solution  M 
Magnesia  as  the  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  (K)UT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  espeoially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  A  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  aU 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  tbo  meet  effective  Invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  oloeeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  daring  sleep.  A  descriptive  olrcular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  oircumferenee 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  mnt  to  the  Manufactorer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PiocadiUy,  London. 

Single  Truss,  18«.,  91«.,  26«.  9d.,  and  81«.  6<l. ;  postage  free.  Doable  dltte, 
31«.  6<f.,  42j.,  and  62«.  fid. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  di.to,  42i.  and  62*.  9d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  he  made  payaUe  to  John  White,  Poet  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NBW  PATENT 

T?LASriC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAl’S,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Xli  (X)SB  VEINS,  and  aU  ctet  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  aud  iuexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d,,  lOs.,  and  Ills, 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manofactorer,  328  PiooadUly,  London. 


TTOLLOWAY’S  ointment  and  pills.— PersoDi 

J1  X  of  gouty  and  rbenmatio  temperament  will  have  oocasiumJ  attacks  from 


this  inevitable  enemy,  however  prudently  they  attempt  to  keep  him  at  bav. 
The  paroxysms  of  gout,  rbeumatism,  aud  that  fearful  combination,  rheumatie 
gout,  may  bo  rendered  lees  frequent  in  their  asMults,  and  much  mitigated  ia 
their  severity,  by  the  use  of  these  cleansing  and  corrective  remedies;  after 
fomenting  the  affiicted  part  with  warm  water,  this  oooling  and  soothing  ointment 
should  be  aaeiduously  rubbed  upon  the  skin  for  some  diatanoe  around  the  imme¬ 
diate  seat  of  suffering,  and  theae  pnrifying  and  aporieni  piUe  ahonld  be  takw  la 
such  doeee  and  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  necessary  to  set  on  the  bowels  twice 
or  t^oe  daily. 
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LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 


FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS*  PRICEa 


FamiliM  reqairiag  Hontehold  Linen  should  iuqiect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  rompare.  Superiaritr  of  n,m^^ 
win  then  be  apparent.  FIts  Hundred  Doien  Table  Napkins  at  2s.  per  doaen.  Large  Table  CSoibs  at  fis.  64.  ^fth, 

Table  Cloths,  8  yards  long,  11s.  9d.  each ;  Napkins  to  mat<d>,  8s.  94.  per  doaen.  Table  Clotha,  8^  yards  long,  iSs.  94.  •  4  j,  . 
long,  14s. ;  6  yards  long,  15s.  94.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  2s.  4J4. ;  2  yards  long,  6t.  64. ;  2}  yards  loiw  ^e? 
ea<^.  Wide  Linen  Hheeting,  2s.,  2s.  64.,  and  8s. ;  fine  and  nseful,  3s.  64.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  erery  t^furrlniliMi* 
of  Linen.  Patterns  sent  on  giving  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required. 


MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 


FURNISH  YOUR  57^  qq^  u,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD 


HOUSE 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &o. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


NXJDA.  VBIRIT^S. — GREY  H^AJIR 


Restored  to  its  Ori^nal  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
if  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Aoents _ R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  CORN  FLOUR 


MANUrACTUBXD  FOB  TWKNTT  TKAR8  BT 


BROWN  AND  POLSON 

HAS  THE  HIGHEST  REPUTATION, 


23  IRONMONGER  L.ANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 


GIVES  THE  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 

None  is  genuine  which  does  not  bear  the  signatures, 


Ask  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour,  and  take  no  other.  It  is  the  best. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 


J*  TJ  X)  S  O  XT^S  D  IT  E  S. 


18  00L0UR8,  64.  BACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Completdy  dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 
Full  itutrueUom  supplied. 


In  consequence  of  Spurioua  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  6t  PERRINS  have  adoptsd  a 
NEW  LABEL,  beuiiig  their  signature, 

“LEA  &  PERRINS,’* 

Which  wlU  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  aftsr 
this  date,  and  wlthont  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  Wholesal  j  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  b  BLACE- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauoes  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 


^^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  if  the 

-L  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pwf, 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Emptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
SickncM,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

04UTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  eloiueats  of  Lanmlougb's  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADB  MARK  on  a  B UFF-COIiO uRND 
'VF^APFBB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  oan  be 
plaoeil. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.-  Wholesale  Dep6t- 
20  GREAT  TITOHFIBLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


“  pLEANLINESS.’'--W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  Stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork  equsl 


LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  Stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironi 
to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
14.,  24.,  and  44.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXBY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — There  are  several  Imitationa. 


I  IT  D  I  <3- E  S  T  I  O  IT. 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

MAWSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 


AS  THE  TRUE  REMEDY. 


Bold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  3s. ;  Losengee  in  boxes  from  2s.  64. ;  Globules  in 
bottles  (rum  2s. ;  and  as  Powder  in  1-oa.  Irntt^es  at  6s.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers, 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 


THOMAS  MAWSON  it  SON, 

124  80DTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Sec  name  on  label. 


Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  peari-like 
protects  tho  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparte  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  toe 
Breath.  Price,  Is.  64.  per  pot. 


Sold  by  all  Chemista  and  Perfnmen,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSiGB,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  NO. 
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Moody  and  sankey. — American  organs  in  every 

variety  of  CRAMEE’S  Manofactore,  and  on  CRAMER’S  Three  Tears’  System.  Prices  from  15  gntneM 


y&TieHy  or  V./XVXi-«i.A:iXV  tj  a>uvi.  vtu  vy k>  xuxco  X  twv  ojswm.  r^Ficos  iroHi  16  gmxieas 

or  £l 

CRAMER  &  CO.  by  no  means  wish  it  to  be  nndentood,  as  in  some  quarters  it  would  seem  to  hare  been,  that  their  AMERICAN 
nRGANS  are  used  by  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  at  their  interesting  meetings. 

^^CRAMEB’S  instruments  are  much  more  solid  in  manufacture,  and  infinitely  superior  in  quality  of  tone,  and  are  certainly  not  open  to 
the  objection  made  by  perhaps  the  most  influential  literary  and  musical  journal  to  the  import^  organs  : — 

«<  Judged  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  the  instrument  ia  no  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  is  the  stentorian  power  displayed 
by  the  singer.” 

Moreover,  while  CRAMER’S  AMERICAN  ORGANS  are  more  satisfactorily  made,  and  better  finished  in  all  respects,  they  are  sold  at 
.  yarying  from  15  to  26  per  cent,  below  those  of  all  imported  instruments. 

These,  and  all  other  instruments  of  CRAMER’S  manufacture,  can  be  had  on  the  three  years*  system,  which,  originated  by  CRAMER, 
has  been  partially  adopted  by  other  firms,  but  is  carried  out  on  a  thoroughly  large  and  liberal  scale  only  by  themselves. 

REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFHOB  FOB  ADYEBTiaEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April  29(h,  1872. 

uf£E  tribune  i»  bepond  compare  the  mott  infiuential  Newtpaper  m 
U  it  for  the  United  Statet  what  our  own  *leeidmg  Joumtd*  it  ia 

England.” 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  drculates  in 
•rery  Btstf»  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
when  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotds,  Clubs,  Banking  Housee, 
4c.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamahip  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  moat  wealthy  claseea,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bay  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
■dwtisBrs  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  businees  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertialng  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre- 
dsely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  honaes, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themarivea  known 
to  <«»«««  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  busiaess  with  England. 


From  the  “  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW”  November  9th,  1872. 

”For  manp  peart  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  mott  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Statet.” 


Letters  respecting  Adverti;ementa  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hiqhlamd,  the  New  Yobk  Tbibcmk  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


DRESS. 


JAY’S  DOMESTIC  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT, 

tF  REGENT  STREET. 


CHARGES. 

U.NOKR  SKRVAM'TH.  £  «. 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNETS . from  0  16 


CASHMERE  SHAWLS . 

COTTON  DRESS,  unmade  ..  ,.  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Do.  made  complete  . 

VICTORIA  CORD  DRESS  BODICE,  trimmed  same  material, 

complete . 

Do.  trimmed  Crape  . 

CLOTH  JACKET .  . 


18  6 
I  II  6 
0  16  0 


XJ  PPBR  SKRVjAN'Itf 

» ICTORU  CORD,  ALPACA,  or  FRENCH  TWILL  COSTUME 
skirt,  fully  trimmed,  and  BASQUE  BODICE,  with 
Tuckers,  complete  ..  ..  ..  ..  .. 

trimmed  with  Crape  . .  . . 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNET . 

CLOTH  JACKET,  trimmed  Crape  ..  ..  ..  ..  .. 


8  3  0 
4  4  0 
0  18  6 
I  16  6 


JAY’S 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
943,  Mi,  247,  348,  and  361  Regent  Street. 


HTHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

-L  CoN’mne. 


MAY. 


DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN.  By  Justct  M‘Cabthy,  Author  of  “  Linley  Bochford,'* 
A  Fair  Saxon,”  ”  My  Enemy’s  Daughter,”  Ac.  (continued). 

A  SONG  OF  A  DREAiiJ.  By  Bobsht  Buchakaw. 

GAMBETTA.  By  Spkctavi. 

A  SPRING  RAMBLE  ON  THE  ITCHBN.  By  “  Rkd  Sknwjbb.” 

THE  LATE  JOHN  MITCHEL  AND  THE  YOUNG  IRELAND  PARTY. 
By  e  YOUKU  iBSLANDMt  OF  ’48. 

MR.  IRVING  AND  SIGNOR  SALVINI.  By  a  Partotaw  CRITIC. 

AL  LYN  SAHIB.  By  Frakk  Prrcival  (continued). 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Stlvancs  Urban,  Gentlenoan. 

“  The  Member  for  Stoke,”  by  **  The  Member  for  the  Cbiltem  Hundreds,”  will 
appear  in  our  next  number. 

The  Opening  Chapters  of  a  New  Novel  by  R.  B.  Fbakciliov,  the  Author  of 
“  Olympia,”  will  be  given  in  the  July  number. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


London  :  GRANT  A  (X>.,  Turnmill  Street,  B.C. 


Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.BJH.  the  Dnkn  of 
Edinburgh. 


Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennbtt.  Crown  8vd, 

8s.  6d.  A  CheiHMr  Edition,  It.  Morning  Pott. — ”  Spirited,  melodious,  and 


vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  iVviex--”  Very  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  OanttU. — 
**  Really  admirable.”  lUuttrated  London  Newt.— done.”  Morning 
Advertiter. — ”  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo.—”  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — ‘‘Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.’* 
Oremhic.—”  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdta.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  66  Cornhill,  and  13  Paternoatar  Bow. 


Y7ICT0RIA.  The  New  National  Song.  Written  by  W. 

V  CLARK  RUSSELL.  Music  by  HENRY  SMART.  In  two  keys  (G  and  B). 


8«.  each ;  free  by  post,  18  stamps  each.  The  Part  Song,  4  stamps. 


F’JVHE  SAILOR  S  DREAM.  Deacnptive  Pianoforte'Piece. 

-A.  By  J.  PBIDHAM.  "A  good  idea  capitally  carried  out.” — Brighton 
Oaxette.  ”  Commences  with  a  flowing  movement  descriptive  of  *  peaceful 
slumbering,’  followed  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  an  approac^g  storm,  the  cox* 
swain’s  whistle,  dreams  of  home,  village  bells,  the  village  ffite,  Ac.  BMutifully 
iUustrated  title  page."— Dortet  County  Chronicle.  Price  4a.  ;  poet  free  at  half 
price  in  stamps. 

My  first  BALL.  A  veiy  easy  Set  of  Quadrilleay  for  the 

Pianoforte.  Composed  by  J.  PBIDHAM.  lllnstrated  title  4«. ;  free  by 
post  24  stamps. 

London :  Sole  Publishers,  ROBERT  COCKS  A  CO.,  New  Burlington  Street. 
Order  everywhere. 


A  venr  easy  Set  of  Quadrilleay  for  the 

by  J.  PBIDHAM.  lllnstrated  title  4«. ;  free  by 


TO  INVBSTOBS. 

PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  « MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month,  oon* 
taining  an  exhaustive  ^view  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  aa  enumeration  at  Safe  Investments,  paying  from  14 
to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  bt.  annually. 

PENNINGTON  A  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange  Boildinga, 
London,  E.C. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 


PSBMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIO  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 


A  UTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  bv  the 

JL^  Trustees  of  the  British  Musenm,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Leading 


PuUishen. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  A  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36x  Rathbone  Place,  W, 


MOURNING  FOR  LADIES. 

JAY,  anxious  to  rsmove  the  impression  which  they  find  haa  gained 
^oaia  oiroalation,  that  none  but  the  richest  materials  in  Coetumee,  Mantles,  and 
are  sold  at  their  Establishment,  deem  it  a  duty  to  thmneelves  and  the 
8®oi*otoas8ure  all  families  who  have  not  yet  dealt  at  Jay’s  Mourning  Warehouse 
i^«**«.**“^°*  materials  are  cut  from  the  piece,  and  at  mure  than  an  equiva* 
T  Av**’  ^  from  1<.  per  yard  upwards. 

»ivn!**‘  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners, 

**  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning  being  re- 
sudden  emergency  for  drees,  one  can  be  despatched  to  any 
•nr  kingdom  on  reodpt  of  letter  or  telegram,  without  any  expense  what* 

an  purchaser.  All  articles  are  marked  vrith  plain  figures,  and  drarges 

^  bought  for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in 


C3-EOXjOC3-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  OEO- 

V  y  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  ooUactions  of  MineraLs,  Bocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  lUnstrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Burklaod,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page,  and 
others,  on  the  following  terms : —  ^ 

100  Small  Speotmens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  3  0 

200  Bpedmeus,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  8  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  cvera  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  stm^ 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 


pleasure  to  the  traveUer  to  all  parU  of  the  World. 

In  the  mora  expensive  coUections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 


Dilapidations,  repairs,  &c. — Valuations  and 

Estimates  mode  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Sorveyor, 


1  St.  Peterabuigh  Terrace,  Moeoow  Road,  Bayswater. 
Twenty-five  years’ praotioal  experience.  Hlg bwt  xcfervices. 
Terms  modeiate. 
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NEW  EDITION.  J 

NOW  READY,  in  2  vols.,  8to.,  price  24#„  cloth,  ^ 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  REALITY  OF  DIVINE 
REVELATION. 

SIXTH  EDITION,  carefully  Revised,  with  Eighty  Pages  of  nei 

Preface. 


LORRAINK  The  New  Novel 


the  Author  of  «  LORNA  DOONE. 


all  Libraries— AUCE  LORRAINE:  A 


By  R.  D.  Blackmorb. 


nriALE  OF  THE  south  downs. 

JL  8  Toll.,  81«.  6<f. 

London  :  BAMPSON  LOW,  MABSTON,  LOW  it  SEABLE,  188  Fleet  Street,  E.O. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


••  The  writer  of  *  SupeftiatiirAl  Beligion  *  has  conferred  a  boon  on  all  stodenti 
of  theology.' — Wfttmintler  Revietc. 

*'  The  book  proceeds  from  a  man  of  ability,  a  scholar,  and  reaioner,  who« 
discussions  are  conducted  in  a  judicial  method." — Atheiueum. 

**  By  far  the  most  dedaire,  trenchant,  and  far-reaching  of  the  direct  contri¬ 
butions  to  theological  controTersy  that  have  been  made  in  this  generation."— 
Fortnighttf  Review. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  the  gifts  and  acquirements  necessary  to  the  composttion 
of  so  masterly  and  ezbaustive  a  treatise  as  the  present  are  nnited  in  the 
person." — Pail  Mall  Oatette. 

"We  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  learned  and  able  work . The 

masterly  examination  of  the  eTidences  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Christian 
Scriptores  in  these  Tolun'ps,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  an  nuporallded  specimen  in 
the  English  language." — Spectator.  ^  ; 

"  It  abounds  with  acuteness  and  overflows  with  reading." — Aeadmy, 

"  This  is  beyond  doubt  an  important  book . The  talent  is  unquestionable. 

Independence  of  thongbt,  keenness  of  insight,  width  of  information  are  ettestsd 
in  every  chapter." — Literary  World. 

*'  The  style  is  for  the  meet  part  extremely  clear  and  forcible ;  the  lines  of 
argument  are  traced  with  a  Arm  hand,  and  the  abundance  of  illustrative  mate¬ 
rial  contained  in  the  notes  constantly  enables  the  reader  to  exercise  independent 
judgment  on  the  statement  of  the  text." — Inquirer. 

"  The  examinaticn  of  the  first  three  Gospels  in  relation  to  the  early  Fathen 
down  to  the  date  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  is  one  of  the  most  compMe 
undertakings  of  the  kind  which  we  have  in  English  ."—Gaordtoii . 

"  A  very  learned  and  exact  book."— Matthew  Abnold,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review.  _ 

"  It  ie  written  in  a  style  eo  calm,  with  learning  so  weighty,  and  ability  se 
great,  that  it  at  once  demands  attention  and  comnumds  respect."— Neoimaa. 

"  Hie  work  is  always  earnest,  and  generally  clear ;  his  reaeoningi  are  direct, 
though  they  sometimes  appear  to  ns  overstrained  ;  and  bia  main  oonclnslnns  it 
will  be  fbnnd  difflcult  to  sliakc.'^ — Theological  Review. 

"  It  would  bo  mere  bigotry  to  deny  the  erudition,  the  logical  power,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  reverend  tone,  exhibited  by  the  author.” — Standard, 


SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  By  Mortimeb 

CouJifS.  8  vols. 

"  An  amusing  and  entertaining  norel.’*— Messenger. 

BRENDA  YORKE.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  "  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,"  Stc.  8  vols. 

FELICIA.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Author 

of  "  Kitty,"  lie.  8  vols. 

"'Felicia*  is  a  noble  novel.  Few  works  in  modem  fiction  stand  so  high  in 
oar  estim  ition.”— Ainifny  Times. 

"  A  very  charming  story  ;  graceful  and  finely  executed."— GrapAic. 

DOLORES.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

“  Fair  Women,"  lie.  8  vols. 

"  An  unusually  good  novel.  One  of  the  best  stories  we  have  reed  for  a  long 
time."— Fiosf. 

JOHN  DORRIEN.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  "  Nathalie,"  lie.  3  vols. 

"  We  have  read  '  John  Dorrien  *  from  beginning  to  end  with  great  pleasure." 
— Athenceum. 

The  LADY  SUPERIOR.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollard, 

Anthor  of  "  Hope  Deferred,"  lie.  8  vola 
"  A  story  of  entrancing  interest.  The  characters  are  troe  to  life."— /oAa  Buli. 

JOCELYN’S  MISTAKE.  By  Mrs.  J.  K. 

Bpikokr,  Author  of  "  Parted  Livee,"  Im.  8  voU.  {Just  ready. 

HUB8T  li  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  18  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


RE  ISSUE  OF  THACKERAY’S  WORKS. 
WITH  ALL  THE  OBIGINAL  ILLU8TBATION8 
In  82  Monthly  Yolomes,  large  crown  8vo.,  price  He.  Od.  boards. 
On  April  29, 


London  :  SMITH,  BLDEB  li  CO.,  18  Waterloo  Place. 


On  the  89tb  April  (One  Shilling),  No.  188. 

rnilE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  Mat.  With  Illus- 

-L  trations  by  Gnonas  DU  Mauhikr  and  U.  Allinohah. 

Miss  Angel.  (With  on  Illustration).  Chaps.  XKIV.— The  Pleiades.  XXV. — 
*  Ave  Caesar.  XXYI.— Fourbe  Fantaisie.  XXVII.— Now  from  the  Capitol 
Bteps. 

The  Art  of  Famishing. 

The  Marriage  of  Moira  Fergus.  Chaps.  VI.— Hobet !  VII.— The  First  Cloud. 
VIU. — An  Intermcddler.  IX.— In  the  Deeps.  X.— A  Ihrodomation. 
XI.— A  Prophet  in  the  Wilderness  XII.— After  Many  Days. 

Luca  Bignorolli. 

SnoosM  of  the  Transit  Expeditions. 

Three  Feathers.  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps.  XXXIIf. — Some  Old  Friends. 
XXXIV.— A  Dark  ('onspirocy.  XXXV.— Under  the  White  Stars. 

London  ;  B.MITH,  KLDEB  li  CO.,  18  Waterloo  Place. 


London :  LONGMANS  &  CO, 


THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADE. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo  ,  with  Coloured  Map,  price  6s. 

T^HE  LOST  CONTINENT,  or  Slavery  and  the  Slave- 

-L  Trade  in  Africa  1876 ;  with  Observations  on  the  Asiatic  Slare-Tr^e 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  the  Labour  Traffic,  and  some  other  subjects.  By 
JOSKTU  COOPBR. 

London  :  LONGMANS  li  CO. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  W.  B.  SCOTT’S  POEMS. 

On  Friday  next,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  price  16s. 

POEMS.  By  William  B.  Scott.  I.  Ballada  and  Tale 

II.  Studies  from  Nature.  III.  Sonnets,  lie.  Illustrated  by  Sevente 
Etchings  by  L.  Alma  Tadema  and  William  B.  Scott. 

•  London  :  LONGMANS  li  CO. 


NEW  POEM  BY  MU.  BOBEBT  BBOWNINO. 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.,  16s.  Sd. 

ARISTOPHANES’  APOLOGY,  including  a  TRAN- 

-lA.  BQBIPT  from  BUBIPIDES;  being  the  Last  Adventure  of  Balausiion. 
By  Bobbkt  BKOWxmo. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER  li  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


18mo.,  halLbound,  is. 

New  french-engush  and  engltsh-frenoh 

DICTIONAUY,  on  the  basis  of  Nugent.  By  a  Member  of  the  Unl- 
vonity  of  Pori^. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEQG  li  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapeide. 


^PHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No. 

-A  THIS  DAY. 

CoNTBifTH ; 

I.-MACREADY’S  REMINISCENCES. 

II.— INDIAN  MISSIONS. 

III. — I/)HD  SHELBURNE,  FIRST  MARQUESS  OF  LANSDOWNB. 

IV. — NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

V.— DR.  NEWMAN,  CARDINAL  MANNING,  AKD  MONSIGNOB  CAPEL, 

VI.— LAST  JOURNALS  OF  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE. 

VII. -THE  STATUE  OF  MBMNON. 

VIII. — THE  TRANSITION  FROM  MBDTJBVAL  TO  MODERN  POLITICS 

IX.- E-NOLAND  AND  RUSSIA  IN  THE  BAST. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


276,  is  published 


MR.  HARRISON’S  ESSAYS  ON  PROBLEMS  IN  POLITICS. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.,  price  14s.,  cloth. 

r^RDER  AND  PROGRESS.  Pabt  1.  Thoughts  on 

Government.  Paht  II.  Studies  of  Political  Crises.  By  Frbdbhi# 
lARRiaoK,  M.A.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

"  We  find  from  this  book— a  large  part,  and  by  far  the  more  valuaWepert,  of 
vhich  le  new — tlMt  Mr.  Harrison  lias  devoted  careful  attention  to  wMt 
ihall  call  the  constructive  problems  of  political  science.  Whoever  hee  roBtaran 
lim  for  a  commonplace  R^iual,  cither  of  the  Chartist  or  the  Tradm 
.ype,  has  been  wrong.  .  .  .  The  best  political  thinkers  for  a  quarter  of  a  cotto^ 
)r  upwards  have  more  or  less  vagnely  felt  that  one  grand  problem  they  nau  ^ 
olve  WM  how  our  governing  apimratus  may  be  made  to  jrield  spod  governrw  » 
Jut  we  are  not  aware  that  an)*  writer  has  looked  it  more  fully  ln_the 


Now  ready,  price  is. 

EVV  PAGANISM:  A  Satire.  By  Dryden  Minor. 

B.  BIDGWAY,  169  Picoadilly  {  and  all  Booksellers. 
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